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and has an intimate acquaintance with the 
whole Northwest area which is discussed in 
his article this month. He is the author of books 
on Mexico and Peru, biographies of Oscar 
Wilde, Prince Kropotkin and Proudhon, and 
several volumes of literary criticism and poetry. 
In this country his writings have appeared in 
the Sewanee Review, Dissent, The Western 
Review and other journals. 


Martica Sawin is guest critic in the “Month 
in Review” department this month. Her recent 
contributions to ARTS include articles on Jan 
Miller and Hyde Solomon. 


On the Cover 
Robert Delaunay. Windows (1912). See 
“Delaunay in Search of Himself.” pages 32-38. 


Forthcoming 


James R. Mellow is preparing an article on 
the forthcoming Eilshemius exhibition at the 
Artists Gallery . . . color feature on the 
“School of Paris” exhibition at the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis ... Hilton Kramer 
writes on the Miro retrospective at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art... Vernon Young has 
prepared an important study of Hans Richter 
as painter and cinematographer. 
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LETTERS 


The Carnegie International 
To the Editor: 


Your coverage of the Carnegie International [Jan- 
uary) was most extensive, and the pictures sup- 

ing your viewpoint were apt. The question 
comes to mind, however, as to why the prize 
winners were not all reproduced? Your public is 
not often fortunate enough to be able to witness 
the execution or to know the reasons why. Com- 
mon courtesy would demand reproductions of all 
the condemned pictures in order to assure that 
public of your just statement. 

The obvious exclusion of the only American to 
receive a prize is most disconcerting, as I have 
noted in the past (ARTS, January, 1958) that 
your magazine devoted a great deal of space to 
Mr. Johns. Robert Rosenblum states in his review 
in the above-mentioned issue: “To explain the 
fascination of these works, one might refer to 
their disarming rearrangements of customary 
aesthetic and practical responses, but one should 
also mention the commanding sensuous presence 
of their primer-like imagery, which has the rudi- 
mentary, irreducible potency of the best of Ab- 
stract Expressionism.” 

If the foregoing is true, then I see no plausible 
reason for the specific exclusion of John’s work 
from your review, or for the implication of any 
doubt that the artist might be entitled to the 
prize won. 

Daviv H. Van Hook 

Assistant to the Director 
Columbia Museum of Art 
Columbia, South Carolina 


epitor’s NOTE: The article in question was con- 
cerned with the exhibition, and not exclusively 
with the prize winners. As for Mr. Van Hook’s 
citing the review by Robert Rosenblum, it should 
be pointed out that ARTS does not maintain a 
“party line” on any artist or any school. 


To the Editor: 

In fairness to Mr. Gordon B. Washburn, I wish to 
correct your statement (in the January issue of 
ARTS and under the heading “Report on the Car- 
negie International”) : “Mr. Washburn makes no 
discoveries... If a painter has not been active on 
the exhibition scene for a couple of seasons . . . 
the chances are that he has not been invited to 
the International.” 

Mr. Washburn came to see my paintings and 
chose a large three-part painting for inclusion in 
this recent International. This came about as a 
result of Mr. Washburn’s own search, and not be- 
cause of my (to quote your article) “having lately 
heen caught in a flush of publicity or enjoying the 
advantage of an astute dealer”—for it was not till 
shortly after this invitation that my work was 
(and still is) shown on a tour through European 
museums under the auspices of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Service. Nor did I have a dealer at the time 
of the invitation. My first show here took place at 
the Peridot Gallery in November of 1958. 

Another example I want to stress once again 
takes exception to your above statements. Albert 
Urban had left the Kleemann Gallery in 1948. Not 
for “a couple of seasons” but for ten years Mr. 
Urban chose to work in silence in order to arrive 
at the singular vision that was exhibited in his 
work shown in October, 1958, at the Zabriskie 
Gallery. A work was invited into the Carnegie In- 
ternational before Albert Urban became connected 
with his present gallery; so certainly here there 
was no “advance publicity or astute dealer.” 
Julian Beck is another case in point. Mr. Beck 
had not shown for at least a couple of seasons and 

d no gallery connection when Mr. Washburn 
selected a painting for the International. 
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I am certain that there are many more cases 
that I am not aware of that prove over and over 
again that you wrote your otherwise astute and 
clear article without all the facts at hand, so to 
speak. 

REvA 
New York City 


Accolade 


To the Editor: 
Let this note of mine be a reiteration of the ac- 
colade ARTS has received for its recently revised 
editorial and visual format. Your January issue is 
extremely impressive. The variety of coverage, in- 
cluding Creighton Gilbert’s “Decorative Arts of 
the Italian Renaissance,” Alfred Werner’s dis- 
cussion of Jules Pascin, and your own perceptive 
review of the organization of a major exhibition, 
the Carnegie International in Pittsburgh, as well 
as news of the Aldrich collection at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, does credit to ARTS. 
JEROME ALLAN Donson, Director 
Long Beach Museum of Art 
Long Beach, California 


Collage 
To the Editor: 


Beginning on a level of critical pretension which 
supposes the functions of an art medium to be 
predetermined, Hilton Kramer (assured of his in- 
sight into “the full range of possibilities” of that 
medium [collage, “Month in Review,” February]), 
proceeds to evaluate, defame, categorize and/or 
predict past, present and future art activity in 
that medium. 

A kind of rottenness runs through the entire 
article—Mr. Kramer’s presumed insight into in- 
tentions (“to ‘offend’”) and aims (“to please”), 
his “exploration” of Cornell’s reputation, the re- 
port of Mr. Alfred H. Barr, Jr.’s falsely “reported” 
acquisition of a work of mine for a colleague, the 
funny and vicious “Like Narcissus at the pool, 
they see only the gutter,” and in the insinuation 
that artists are fooling themselves. 

Without mentioning individual works (for Mr. 
Kramer the works are not valid as themselves 
anyway: he sees them, historically and aesthetical- 
ly, as a sort of substitute painting), he shoves 
Motherwell, Vicente, Marca-Relli, Morris and Les- 
lie into one large pigeonhole. Cohen goes into 
another which will, “sooner or later,” let him 
into one marked PAINTING. Then come the 
THING WHICH IS NOT THE THING and the 
THING WHICH IS ANOTHER THING labels. 
Ortman gets the SCULPTOR MANQUE; Rau- 
schenberg, the OFFENSE WHICH IS DELIGHT; 
and I, the DADA WHICH IS NOT DADA. 

Mr. Kramer then ends where he began, stating 
again that all possibilities of a medium have been 
exhausted. There follows his generous allowance 
that artists may do whatever they please: and Mr. 
Kramer already has that classified. 

Well, thank God, art tends to be less what 
critics write than what artists make. Because of 
that, no number of slipshod generalities and no 
abundance of false labels will establish the witless 
hierarchy that Mr. Kramer suggested. 

Jasper JOHNS 
New York City 


Samuel Barber’s Election 


EDITOR’s NOTE: In the January “People in the 
Arts,” Samuel Barber’s name was unfortunately 
omitted from the list of new members elected to 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters. The 
composer of Vanessa and the well-known Adagio 
for Strings has been a member of the Academy’s 
parent body, the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, since 1941. 
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Notable among the furniture are a Chippendale kingwood and burl marquetry commode, 
mounted in ormolu in the French taste; a pair of Chippendale finely carved and needle- 
point armchairs in the French taste and other fine examples of English and other furniture 


* A William and Mary silver armorial toilet service by Anthony Nelme of London, 1691, 
was formerly in the collection of William Randolph Hearst, St. Donat’s Castle, Wales. 


Paintings by Cosway, Spaendonck, Ferneley, a series of gouache paintings of Sicilian 
Costumes by Alessandro d’Anna and others 
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AUCTIONS 


Modern-Master Sale in New York Announced for April 15 


Taz Parke-Bernet Galleries have scheduled, for the evening of April 15, 
an auction of paintings by a number of the masters of modern art. 
Featured among the works are Pissarro’s Quai Napoléon a Rouen, 
Renoir’s Portrait of a Young Boy, Sisley’s Au Bord de la Forét de 
Fontainebleau: Le Matin, a half-length Téte de Femme and a Still Life 
by Picasso, Vuillard’s Women Sewing and Braque’s Sunflowers. 

A significant aspect of the sale is the inclusion, for the first time at 
public auction in the United States, of two outstanding works by the 
Norwegian Expressionist Edvard Munch—Cornfield (1917) and From 
Jelya (1914-15). Both paintings were done on the island in the Oslo 
Fiord where Munch lived for a number of years; they were shown at 
the Edvard Munch Kunstmuseum, Bern, Switzerland, in 1958. 


Max Friedlaender’s Collection To Be Sold in Amsterdam 


to. personal collection of Max Friedlaender, sometime director of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin and internationally renowned expert 
on Flemish art, will be dispersed at auction this month in Amsterdam, 
the city in which the German refugee had settled and where he died 
last October. The sale, announced by Paul Brandt and Co., will com- 
prise venerable pieces of furniture as well as old-master and modern 
paintings and drawings. Outstanding among the paintings are a volet 
from a triptych by Hans Holbein the Elder, an Adoration of Christ by 
Cornelis Engebrechtsz and a Portrait of a Young Woman by Frans 
Pourbus. Drawings include works by Claes Berchem, Hendrik Bloemaert, 
Willem van de Velde and from the schools of Rembrandt and Tiepolo. 





AUCTION CALENDAR 


March 6 & 7, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. English, French 
and Venetian furniture; paintings, 
prints, porcelains, silver and Orien- 
tal and other rugs. Property of 
Ivan Obolensky, Rhinebeck, New 


York, and others. Exhibition now. 


March 10, at 1:30 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Costume books, 
French works, limited editions and 
other books, collected by William 
Van Winkle, the late Wallace 
Stevens and others. Featured is a 
collection of profusely illustrated 
books on costume and fashion, in- 
cluding runs of such Parisian 
periodicals as Journal des Dames 
et des Modes (1799-1830), Modes 
(1840-55), La Mode (1833-55) and 
La Mode Illustrée (1861-98), as 
well as a copy of Racinet’s classic 
monograph on costume and acces- 
sories. Exhibition now. 


March 13, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Modern paintings, 
drawings, prints, posters and Picas- 
so ceramics, from various owners. 
Paintings include works by Edzard, 

Chirico, Moret, Masson, Valtat 
and Adrion. Drawings by Derain, 
Degas, Forain, Laurencin, Everett 
Shinn and others. A group of Picas- 
sos work in lithography; posters 
by Toulouse-Lautrec. Exhibition 
from March 7. 


March 14, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Fine English and 
French furniture, paintings, porce- 
lains, silver and Oriental and other 
rugs. Furniture includes important 
Chippendale and Adrien-Faizelot- 

lorme examples. Notable in the 
collection of silver is a William 
and Mary armorial toilet service 
by Anthony Nelme, formerly in the 
collection of William Randolph 
Hearst at St. Donat’s Castle, Wales. 

lsea, Derby, Meissen and other 
old porcelains. Paintings of various 
schools include a portrait of Mrs. 
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Johnson by Richard Cosway, two 
still-life subjects by Cornelis van 
Spaendonck, Lord Lichfield by John 
Ferneley, and a series of gouache 
paintings of Sicilian Costumes by 
Alessandro d’Anna. Among the rugs 
is a Persian gold and silver woven 
rug of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Exhibition from March 7. 


March 19, 20 & 21, at 1:45 p.m.; 
also March 20, at 10:15 a.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Part III in 
sale of Americana collection of the 
late Arthur J. Sussel, Philadelphia. 
Included are the following catego- 
ries: Chinese Export, English and 
Continental porcelain; American 
glass; Georgian silver; Sheffield 
plate and pewter; historical chintz- 
es and other textiles; early fire- 
brigade accessories; miniatures, 
prints and water colors; lighting 
fixtures and miscellaneous decora- 
tions. Exhibition from March 14. 


March 24 & 25, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Finely 
bound standard sets, fore-edged 
paintings and color-plate books. 
Library of the late John B. Eber- 
hardt, Boston, Massachusetts. Ex- 
hibition from March 14. 


March 26, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Original book il- 
lustrations and cartoons by the late 
Arthur Szyk, sold by order of Mrs. 
Arthur Szyk. Exhibition from 
March 21. 


March 26, at 3:30 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Gold and silver 
Judaica, property of Joel Jablonski 
and other owners. Exhibition from 
March 21. 


March 28, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. French and Eng- 
lish furniture and decorations, 
from various owners. Exhibition 
from March 21. 
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Watercolors by WILLIAM E. STEADMAN, JR. 

DIRECTOR, MUSEUM FINE ARTS, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

FORMERLY CURATOR FINE ARTS, U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 


Through March 


EDWARD SEAGO 


NEW PAINTINGS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
EXHIBITION THROUGH APRIL 


KENNEDY GALLERIES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 by H. Wunderlich 
785 FIFTH AVE. BET. 59th & 60th STS., N. Y. 22 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


George Grosz 


George Grosz (above) has been selected by the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters to re- 
ceive the 1959 Gold Medal for Graphic Art. Mr. 
Grosz, who first became known for his drawings 
of German society after World War I, has pub- 
lished many volumes of his lithographs and 
drawings and is represented in the permanent 
collections of leading museums both here and 
abroad. The Institute of Arts and Letters each 
year presents the Gold Medal for distinguished 
achievement in each of two categories of literature 
and the arts, this year’s to be conferred in graphic 
art and drama. The awards are given for the 
entire work of the recipient rather than for a 
specific production. The last Graphic Art Medal 
was awarded in 1954 to Reginald Marsh. 


Richard H. Randall, Jr. (above), has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, succeeding 
the late Paul Etter. Mr. Randall is now Associate 
Curator of the Cloisters in New York. He received 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees from Harvard Univer- 
sity, and was awarded fellowships at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the Brussels Seminar. 
He is the author of several articles published in 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum. His 
appointment becomes effective July 1. 


The Ford Foundation has named ten American 
painters and sculptors to receive grants of $10,000 
each to enable them to concentrate more fully on 
their creative work. They are: painters Josef 
Albers, Elmer Bischoff, Hyman Bloom, Edwin 
Dickinson, Philip Guston, Conrad Marca- 
Relli and Adja Yunkers; and sculptors Raoul 
Hague, Reuben Nakian and Theodore Roszak. 
In making its decisions, the jury of twenty-nine 
chose from among some six hundred artists nomi- 
nated by nine hundred persons in the visual-arts 
field. The grants were made, according to 
W. MeNeil Lowry, director of the Humanities 
and the Arts Program, to “the painter or sculp- 
tor of mature years whose personal commitments 


often made it difficult for him to devote the maxi- 


mum time to his art.” 


The American Federation of Arts has announced 
a series of traveling retrospective exhibitions, by 
artists over forty years of age, to be arranged un- 
der a grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
participating artists are: Milton Avery, Andrew 
Dasburg, José de Creeft, Lee Gatch, Mauricio 
Lasansky, Carl Morris, William Pachner, 
Walter Quirt, Abraham Rattner, Hugo Robus, 
Karl Schrag and Everett Spruce. The selections 
were made by the same jury used by the Ford 
Foundation in its own awards mentioned above; 
the names of the jury members have not been 
made public. 


The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts has an- 
nounced the appointment of Evan H. Turner 
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Richard H. Randall, Jr. 





Robert Freimark 


Keith Vaughan 


as director, succeeding John Steegman who r. 
signed recently after six years in that position, 
Dr. Turner received his A.B., M.A. and Ph). 
degrees from Harvard University, working both 
at Harvard and at the Courtauld Institute ip 
London. He has been general curator of the Wads 
worth Atheneum since 1955, and assistant director 
since the sping of 1958. He is expected to assume 
his duties at the Montreal Museum this June. 


Robert Freimark (above) is the recipient of a 
grant for experimental woodcuts by the Ohio 
University Research Fund. The artist intend: 
to explore the planar possibilities of the media as 
opposed to the cut graphic image, and has evolved 
a new system of registry suited to this approach. 
His initial experiments in this field were on view 
recently at Print Exhibitions in Chicago. 


British painter Keith Vaughan (above) has 
joined the art department at the State Univer. 
sity of Iowa for the 1959 spring semester. Mr. 
Vaughan has exhibited in London and New York 
as well as other cities in Europe and the U. S. He 
has been an art teacher in London since 1946. 


Robert E. Marx’s painting Falling Water Pool 
has won the Institute Prize of $250 in the Twenty- 
Second Annual Exhibition of the Artists of Cen 
tral New York at the Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute in Utica. The painting and nine other 
works from the show were purchased by the 
Institute for its permanent collection. 


Painters Samuel Adler, Grace Hartigan, Jo 
seph Hirsch and Irving Morantz will preset 
their views in relation to their painting at 
symposium to be held at the Jewish Comm 
Center, Bayonne, New Jersey, on Thi 
evening, March 5. Dr. Alfred Werner, con 
ing editor of ARTS, will act as moderator. 
symposium will be held in connection 
Sixth Annual National Exhibition at the 
which will present the work of the four 
from March 2 through March 13. 















The American Academy of Arts and 
has announced the sixteen museum co 
which are to receive paintings distributed 
the Hassam Fund for the year 1958. They # 
Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery, Univ 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida; Albany I 
of History and Art, Albany, New York; 
Art Gallery, Elmira, New York; Pennsy: 
State University, Altoona Center, Pennsy 
Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, 
ish Columbia, Canada; Columbia Museum 
Art, Columbia, South Carolina; Berea , 
Berea, Kentucky; Westmoreland County Mu 
seum of Art, Greensburg, Pennsylvania; 
Joaquin Pioneer Museum and Haggin Ar 
Galleries, Stockton, California; Phoenix Fine 
Arts Association, Phoenix, Arizona; How 
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PETITJEAN cnned tae 
neo-impressionist painter THROUGH MARCH 


David B. Findlay ine. 


FINDLAY GALLERIES ESTABLISHED 1870 FINE PAINTINGS 


srsity, Washington, D. C.; City Art Mu- 
of St. Louis, Missouri; Art Institute of 
Ohio; Parrish Art Museum, South- 
Long Island, New York; Columbus 
of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio; Missis- 
si Art Association, Jackson, Mississippi. The 
am Fund was set up when painter Childe Has- 
athed a large collection of his paintings, 
wings and water colors to the Academy with 
‘stipulation that as they were sold the accumu- 
income of the sales be used to purchase 
by contemporary American artists for pres- 
ntation to museums and galleries in the United 
States and Canada. 
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Vaughan 11-13 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York e Telephone: Plaza 8-1297 






















Architect, author and critic G. E. Kidder Smith 
has been awarded the $2,400 annual Arnold W. 
1 who re { Brunner Scholarship of the New York Chapter 


position. § of the American Institute of Architects. Mr. Kid- 
nd PhD. } der Smith, author of books on the architecture of TH 
‘ing both § [taly, Sweden and Switzerland, will use the award Pa 2 


titute in f to compile a pocket-size guide to contemporary 
he Wads | architecture of Europe. 
t director 
10 assume § The Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts, COMP ARD A & G POMODORO 
June. in collaboration with the Philadelphia Water e e e 

Color Club, has announced the winners of its 
ient of 2 | 154th Annual Exhibition. Major award winners sculptors 
he Ohio } were: Philadelphia Water Color Prize, $200, on contract 
t intends | James Brewton; Dana Water Color Medal, Mor- 


craked | amperoremans Eyre Medal, for the best print, | I] GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 











painters 


approach. } part of the 1959 Philadelphia Arts Festival, was 253, rue Saint-Honoré, Paris (I*™). — Téléphone: Opéra 32-29 
> on view § limited to water colors, prints and drawings. The , 
jury was composed of John Maxwell, Hobson GALERIE HELIOS ART GALERIE D’ART LATIN 
) he Pittman and Gabor Peterdi. 208, avenue Franklin Roosevelt — Bruxelles 58, Karlavagen — Stockholm 
ove s 


: Tél. 72.09.79 Tél. 60.29.00 
Univer. } The Fifteenth Annual National Antiques Show, 


ester. Mr. to be held at Madison Square Garden March 1-8, 
New York § will this year include a special exhibit of Pre- 
U.S. He | Columbian and primitive art. The galleries par- 











e 1946. § ticipating in the event are the André Emmerich, : 
Delacorte, Aaron Furman, Julius Carlebach i 

ater Pool § and Royal Athena. Among the treasures on dis- A R D | N © . 

e Twenty: F play will be rare Mayan jade carvings, Indonesian : 

s of Cen idols, African sculpture, ancient Coptic-Christian i 

“Proctor art, and unique pieces unearthed in Mexico, Peru 

; = and other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

ry 
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NEW ACQUISITION 





MARCH 12-APRIL 8 


GALERIE ANDRE SCHOELLER, Jr. 


31, rue MIROMESNIL, PARIS 8e ANJ. 16-08 








EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


BORIS CHALIAPIN 


March 14th thru April 11th 
















The John Herron Art Institute in Indianapolis 
recently acquired the above portrait of an uniden- 
scholar by Dutch artist Ferdinand Bol. 
painting, dated 1659, was a gift of Col. and 
A. W. S. Herrington. 
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EDITORIAL 


ACentury’s Perspective 


. To produce a picture, the art of leading it from the lay-in 
to the finished work. It is a science and an art at once; to carry it 
through in a really learned manner, much experience is indispen- 
sable. 

Art is so long that, to arrive at the systematizing of certain prin- 
ciples which really govern every department of art the whole of a 
lifetime is needed. Men of born talent instinctively find the means 
for expressing their ideas; with them there is a mixture of spon- 


‘taneous impulses and of gropings, across which the idea comes to 


the light with a charm that is perhaps more particular than the one 
offered by the production of a consummate master. 

At the dawn of a talent there is something naive and bold at the 
same time, recalling the graces of childhood and also its happy 
freedom from care as to the conventions which govern grown men. 
That is what renders all the more surprising that boldness to be 
seen in the work of illustrious masters at a late period of their 
career. To be bold, when one may compromise one’s past, is the 
greatest sign of strength. 

If I remember rightly, Napoleon places Turenne above all other 
captains, because he notices that his plans became more audacious 
the more he advanced in age. Napoleon himself has given the exam- 
ple of that extraordinary quality. 

In the arts, particularly, very deep feeling is necessary if the 
originality of thought is to be maintained despite the habits to 
which even talent is fatally inclined to abandon itself. After having 
spent a great part of his life in accustoming the public to his genius, 
it is very difficult for the artist to keep from repeating himself, and 
to renew his talent, so to speak, in order not to fall, in his turn, into 
that very fault of banality and the commonplace which is character- 
istic of men and of schools as they grow old. 

Gluck has given a most remarkable example of that power of the 
will, which was no other than the power of his genius. Rossini went 
on renewing himself down to his last masterpiece, which prematurely 
closed his illustrious career of masterpieces. Raphael, Mozart, etc. 


Bososiss One should not, however, attribute this boldness, which 
is the seal of the great artists, solely to that gift for renewal, for the 
rejuvenation of talent by means of new effects. There are men who 
give their measure from the very start, and in whom a sublime 
monotony is the principal quality. Michelangelo never varied the 
physiognomy of that terrible talent, which in itself has renewed all 


the modern schools and given them the irresistible urge by which 
they are characterized. 

Rubens was Rubens at once. It is remarkable that he never even 
varied his execution, that he modified it very little, even after 
receiving it from his master. If he copies Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, Titian—and he copied unceasingly— it seems that he showed 
himself to be more Rubens than in his original works. 


ss One always begins by imitating. 

It is well agreed that what is called creation in the great artists 
is nothing but a special manner possessed by each one in his seeing, 
co-ordinating and rendering of nature. But not only have these 
great men created nothing in the proper sense of the word, which 
means of nothing to make something, but, even more, in order to 
form their talent or to keep it healthy, they have had to imitate 
their predecessors, and imitate them almost unceasingly, whether 
voluntarily or unwittingly. 

Raphael, the greatest of painters, was most sedulous in imitating: 
imitation of his master, a thing that left in his style traces that were 
never effaced; imitation of the antique and of the masters who had 
preceded him, but freeing himself by degrees from the swaddling 
clothes in which he found them wrapped, and finally imitation of his 
contemporaries such as Albrecht Diirer the German, Titian, Michel- 
angelo, etc. 

Rubens imitated unceasingly, but in such a way that it is difficult 
fiw 


a It may be said of Rubens and of Raphael that they 
imitated a great deal and, without offense, one may term them 
imitators. It will be more exact to say that they have had many 
imitators, who have been more occupied with transferring their 
style to mediocre works than in developing in their own work a 
style proper to it. The painters who have formed themselves by 
imitating their works but who have merely made a servile transfer 
of the style of these great men to their own works, reproducing only 
the weaker parts through lack of originality . . . 
-The Journal of Eugene Delacroix, 
entry for March 1, 1859. Trans- 
lation by Walter Pach. (Covici, 
Friede, 1937; Crown Publishers, 
1948.) 























FIRST COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
ENAMELING ON ALL METALS 


COPPER e STEEL e CAST IRON e SILVER e ALUMINUM 


8y EDWARD WINTER 


The author pioneered vitreous enameled metal BOWLS, PLAQUES 
and HUGE MURALS in 1933. His MURALS are incorporated in build- 
ing interiors and exteriors throughout the country. His work has been 
featured in more than 70 American and European Museums. Now YOU 


can learn this fascinating and popular art medium from the artist him- 
self. 


Send order to $9.75 
WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, 24 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Or purchase from any bookstore 


VAN DAY TRUEX 
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Recent Paintings 


March 9-28 


HERMAN MARIL 


BABCOCK GALLERIES Carmine Dalesio, Director 805 MADISON AVE. at 68 ST. 
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First U.S.A. Exhibition March 2-14 


WILHELM OSSA 


Recent Paintings by 


KURACH 


March 4-21 


ZAO WOU-KI 


through march 13 


62 W. 96 ST. JU 2-8175 


OPEN DAILY 30-6 PM 
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AMBROGIO LORENZETTI by George Roy. 
ley. Princeton University Press. $20.00. 










Tus two-volume work, the latest in the series oj 
Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology, is 
a m ’ 
the first extended study in English of one of th 
greatest Sienese painters of the Trecento, Its ay. 
thor, widely known as an expert in the history of 
Chinese painting, has successfully revived his long. 
standing interest in the younger Lorenzetti, 4). 
though his approach to the subject is by no means 
that of an outsider, certain limitations (as wel] gs 
definite advantages) accrue from his intimate 
knowledge of Oriental art and criticism. Who 
could be better suited for the present task than 
a man trained to observe the smallest minutige 
of style in his quest for the identification of , 
master’s handwriting? Yet the same man slightly 
puzzles us by comparing Lorenzetti’s compositional 
technique with the Yin-Yang principle and his 
approach to landscape painting with the Chines. | 
law of three distances. Used too consistently, such 
analogies tend to alienate an Occidental painter's 
work from its historical context. 

Instead of tracing Ambrogio’s artistic develop. 
ment by discussing his lost and extant works in 
chronological order, Rowley takes the small nucle. 
us of dated and documented autographs as his 
point of departure. The Uffizi Presentation of 1342 
and the Annunciation of 1344 provide a secure 
basis for observing and defining the form types 
of the master’s madonnas and bambini as well as 
the structural principles characteristic of his style 
(according to Rowley they are the solid-void pat- 
tern, the design by area, and the use of conso- 
nance). From these authenticated panels the 
author logically proceeds to examine the stylisti- 
cally and compositionally related paintings which 
have hitherto been accepted as Lorenzettian. Only 
three of the Madonnas (the Brera Madonna, the 
Vico l’ Abate Madonna and the Madonna del Latte) 
survive his critical scrutiny, the rest being as 
signed to a number of anonymous followers. 
Among the works thus pruned from the corpus is 
the Little Maesta, a panel highly praised by 
Berenson, Cecchi and a host of others. Another 
blow to the Lorenzetti canon is dealt by Rowley’ 
rejection of the two tiny landscapes which delight 
every visitor to the Siena Pinacoteca. They are 
often cited as the first examples of pure landscape 
painting in the West and have been ascribed to 
Ambrogio on the basis of their relationship to the 
landscapes of the Sala della Pace frescoes. Rowley 
contends that they are products of the Intems- 
tional Style from the middle of the fifteenth cer- 
tury. This assertion, too, is likely to arouse 4 
controversy in scholarly circles. 

As occasionally happens with books written 
express a hidden yearning, the case for Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti the artist (which can hardly be over 
stated) is slightly weakened by Rowley’s it 
sistence on the painter’s speculative genius. 
on Ghiberti’s somewhat cryptic statement regatt 
ing Ambrogio’s learning and his interest in antit 
uity, the picture of Ambrogio the thinker is 2 
little too vividly painted. And how dangerous It 
to speak of intention and spiritual content ™ # 
work so remote in time as Lorenzetti’s is show 
by the parallel which the author draws between 
the Massa Marittima Maesta and certain concer 
tions embedded in Dante’s Purgatorio. For surely 
there is nothing the historian must avoid more 
keenly than a confusion between the Zeitgeist ol 
an age and the individual’s contribution to it. And 
while it is safe, and even necessary, to call Am 
brogio an innovator of pictorial traditions, It * 
dangerous to make him out as a philosopher. 


Ulrich Weisste 
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TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF JAPANESE 
ART by Yukio Yashiro. Edited by Peter Swann. 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc. $25.00. 


CHINESE ART by Marco Prodan. Pantheon 
Books, Inc. $6.50. 


Tas new Abrams book is devoted to the art, or 
to be more accurate, the sculpture and painting, 
of Japan. Written by Japan’s most illustrious art 
historian, Yukio Yashiro (whose study of Botticel- 
li is well known to Western readers) and edited 
by the gifted young English scholar Peter Swann, 
this volume combines an excellent text with 177 
magnificent plates, no less than 42 of which are 
in full color. Each picture is accompanied by a 
brief text which describes the plate and discusses 
its iconography, style and historical significance. 
Although many of the plates are familiar ones, 
others, especially those from the Yamato Bunka 
Kan, of which Mr. Yashiro is director, will be 
new to the Western reader. 

The book is divided into three major sections, 
the first consisting of a brief discussion of the 
epochs of Japanese art in general, and the second 
devoted to sculpture from the Late Jomon idols 
and the Haniwa of the grave mounds to the Bud- 
dhist sculpture of the Kamakura period, after 
which time, according to the author, Japanese 
sculpture ceased to be of importance. The third 
section, which deals with painting, is by far the 
longest, for Dr. Yashiro feels that this is the 
realm in which the Japanese have made the great- 
est contribution—a view certainly not shared by 
the many Western critics who would contend that 


retrospective exhibition 


EDWIN DICKINSON 


March 7 through April 4, 1959 


857 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


it was in their crafts and architecture that the 
unique genius of the Japanese people manifested 
itself. This section is divided into ten parts, each 
dealing with a particular kind of Japanese paint- 
ing, such as Buddhist painting, the Sotatsu school 
or Bunjinga. The last few pages cover what the 
author calls the New Japan, which includes six 
reproductions of the work of such modern Japan- 
ese painters as Shunso, Hogai, Kanzan, Taikan, 
Seiho and Tessai. It is in the treatment of these 
men that the judgment of most Westerners will 
diverge most sharply from that of the author, 
for, with the possible exception of Tessai and 
Taikan, few if any scholars other than the Japan- 
ese would regard these men as distinguished 
artists, or say that Kanzan revives Yamato-e, or 
that Hogai’s Kannon, in combining realism with 
Buddhist iconography, achieves fine results. If 
such extravagant claims must be made, it would 
be more logical to include Kokei and Seison, who 
are far better artists. But with the exception of 
this chapter, there is little one could quarrel with 
in this illuminating and always interesting text, 
and much can be said for the author’s plea to 
rescue Japanese art from the Orientalists and let 
artists, critics and art lovers discover its beauty. 


Fix newest of the many short introductions to 
Chinese art has little to recommend it except the 
six color plates, a welcome addition although even 
they are not very well chosen. The text is an in- 
accurate and rambling account of Chinese history 
and art illustrated rather haphazardly by a group 
of plates which do not seem to have much rela- 
tionship to the discussion. It would be impossible 








to list the large number of factual errors and 
vague generalizations in which the book abounds 
—a few must suffice, as for example the statement 
that no Chou sculpture exists (page 117), when 
hundreds of sculptures of all types have been 
preserved; or that early Peking man, Sinanthropus 
Pekinensis, here falsely called Pithecanthropus 
Pekinensis, lived in 8000 B.C. (page 36), when he 
is actually some 500,000 years earlier; or that 
Yang Shao pottery dates from 3000 B.C. and comes 
to an end in 2500 B.C., at which time, according 
to the author, the black pottery of Lung Shan 
replaced it (page 38). (This type of prehistoric 
pottery is much later and continued to be made 
for many centuries—in fact, it is found in West- 
ern China as late as 500 B.C.) The same lack of 
scholarship is seen in the plates, where only ten 
are devoted to Chinese painting, including a Ma 
Yuan which is a Ming copy and a so-called Sung 
painting which even the author attributes to the 
Yuan painter Kung K’ai, and where the entire 
Ming period, which produced some of the great 
landscape painters of China, is represented by 
one bird and flower painting by Wang Hu and 
a really hideous animal painting by an unknown 
“master.” The bibliography is compiled in the 
same vein, listing with no apparent order the most 
minor articles without saying where they can be 
found, and omitting such major works as Sickman 
and Soper’s Art and Architecture of China, or 
Hobson’s monumental studies of Chinese ceramics. 
Among the magazines, Oriental Art, one of the 
leading journals in the field, is not mentioned, 
although various obscure and unimportant period- 
icals are included. 


Hugo Munsterberg 


Collection of the Sara Roby Foundation, New York 
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tainly has more in common with Dubuffet’s “bits 
of ground” than Fontana’s limitless space, but his 
pictures are less antipathetic to Fontana’s than 
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B R Y A N those of Dova and Crippa, if only because he dis a 
penses with a centralized image. He likes to th; work. 1 

Fontana and his Spazialismo group .. . of his ridged paint as a field of petrified slime | potatior 














bearing the tracks of archaic creatures—cray} 
| Adrian Heath’s new work . . . the Cor- type—but although the grooves in his a = * 
N T F he ; quite prettily planned and have a distinct resem, cause ‘ 
busier traveling exhibition . . . Zulawski blance to the meanders made by the chimpange: § than “: 
Betsy, they lack the latters’ sensitiveness, has be 
goes modern .. . and tu 
Paintings c aces FoNTANA is not without those lapses of ene 
HARLES DAMIANO, who is the director of the taste which are a curious and persistent featur | ptto § 
London branch of a large Italian industrial con- of contemporary Italian art, and when he add re ntan 
cern, is an enthusiastic collector of contemporary pellets of shiny ceramic to a subtly painted sy. ‘idl j 
March 10th - April 4th Italian art, and the twenty-seven paintings from face the tawdriness of the result is excruciating § of = 
his collection recently exhibited at the Institute As a device to replace illusionist space with 
of Contemporary Arts form a very small part of measurable recession of the painted surface, jt 
it. The collection as a whole would probably loses sight of “the spatial sensation created by the 
make its mark as a demonstration of faith in some imagination” (this quotation, by the way, is fron | Tur 
: . vague abstraction such as the “New Italy,” but one of his manifestoes), and as an attempt  — Adria 
the attempt to use part of it for a more specific extend the range of the painter’s materials betray § Galler 
purpose was not successful. The selection was a yearning for the unprecedented at any cost. His | show | 
made by Lawrence Alloway, the intransigent other scandalous device—the actual puncturing of § appea 
2 CORK STREET LONDON W. 1 deputy director of the I.C.A., but although he his canvases—is, in the result, a more imaginative § his w 
reduced the number of exhibitors to four and made and perceptive one. But I am taking it for granted 9 subtle 
Regent 1719 a clever choice from the material available, the ex- that Fontana intends the holes in his pictures to § of ho 
hibition didn’t make sense. The trouble was that function as darkness. (In one or two cases at the § knew 
| three of the exhibitors were not in step with the 1.C.A. the hanging allowed sidelights to illuminate J by A 
| fourth. It would be wrong to put it the other way some of the holes and destroy the picture su. § ART: 
| because it was clear that Lucio Fontana was Al- face.) These holes are neat and round; they form 9 that i 
loway’s first choice, and that his problem was to straggling patterns and, as Alloway remarks, § that | 
G ALERIE | find examples by the others that would indicate probably have a connection with the “punched § impa 
that they knew what they were doing when they cards and tapes of popular cybernetics iconog- § hasn’ 
i joined the Spazialismo group. raphy.” Probably, too, dark spots of paint would § work 
As the founder of the movement, Fontana no not produce the same effect as the holes, since § he hi 
DENISE RENE doubt has to take some responsibility for the the eye seems instantly to record the difference § tips 
| futuristic bombast of its pronouncements, but his between a darkness on the surface of the canvas § persc 
paintings take the brashness out of his program. and a darkness which makes its way through the Hi 
He has made an heroic attempt to banish every canvas. This is particularly so in a handsome work § color 
| trace of illusionism from his canvases while paint- which might be called a nocturnal version of ata 
ing “the spatial sensation created by imagination,” Malevitch’s White on White. On a ground of thin, § edge 
and, as a painter, he has a dignity, austerity and pervasive black paint (it is not a skin; it pene § spell 
SCULPTURE | sense of direction which set him apart from the trates the fabric of the canvas like a dye), Fon the : 
other signatories of Spazialismo manifestoes. tana has pasted a smaller oblong of black canvas, weal 
The other three exhibitors were Gianni Dova, similarly treated and placed more or less at right indi: 
FEB. 27-MAR. 21 Roberto Crippa and Jacques Clemente. Dova and angles to the picture square. The holes in the § of r 
Crippa were represented by works which were canvas attached to the stretcher are made from § Gall 
painted during their period of association with the front, and have neat, pushed-in rims, but the B  nece 
124, rue La Boétie Spazialismo, and predate their latest mechan- holes in the patch are made from behind, and the with 
PARIS 8e ELY 93.17 istically ornamental personages by four or five edges are frayed. It all sounds absurdly ele § pow 
years; but they disclose little understanding of mentary; nevertheless, the picture itself confronts ther 
what was required of them. There is no attempt to one with four distinct degrees of darkness anda § win 
oa gc al pepe Ses find a way of presenting a vision of unoccupied strange effect of movement. There is darkness, § Its. 
| space; there were only banal, amorphous type with more darkness seeping in through the holes § ing 
RUPERT STOECKL | configurations which, like the cat on the mat, with frayed edges, and darkness seeping ou! but 
| always occupied the best position on the canvas. through the holes with smooth edges: the gravity are 
MARCH I understand that Jacques Clemente has no con- of the painter’s preoccupation with featureless unc 
REPRESENTING: * . : . : 
nections with the movement, and his work cer- space has produced a severely beautiful work. wit 
ERNST, FIEVRE, IENE, TANGUY, ETC. 7 
GALERIE FURSTENBERG | Adrian Heath, Composition: 
4 rue Furstenberg Paris 6e Black and Gray ; 
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The most recent of his exhibits, a picture 
‘nted at the end of 1958 and entitled, like all 
the others, Spatial Concept, is a more romantic 
work. The black foreground has terrestrial con- 
notations, and the fume of greenish-gray color 
that spreads over the rest of the canvas has no 
way of avoiding looking like sky; and just be- 
cause “sky” is a more representational concept 
than “space,” the darker patch of canvas which 
has been fastened to it smacks of the arbitrary, 
and turns its row of holes into nailheads. The 
black land and the patched sky and the dreamily 
atomic-apocalyptic cloud make this particular Con- 
cetto Spaziale a contribution to Surrealism; but 
Fontana’s refinement and seriousness are splen- 
didly in evidence, and he makes a moving image 
of the mystery and melancholy of twilight. 


Tu: pictures which the English abstractionist 
Adrian Heath has just exhibited at the Hanover 
Gallery constitute his most important one-man 
show to date. Before he painted these pictures he 
appeared to be seriously and stubbornly set in 
his ways as a quietistic English master of the 
subtleties of pure arrangement, and the mystery 
of how he became the English Poliakoff before he 
knew Poliakoff’s work was delicately touched upon 
by Annette Michelson in the January issue of 
ARTS. It doesn’t help his compatriots’ contention 
that it was a “parallel activity” to have to report 
that his latest work contains signs of the delayed 
impact of De Staél. All the same, Heath certainly 
hasn't been tempted into De Staél’s delectable 
world, and I think it would be true to say that 
he has taken not much more than a few technical 
tips from De Staél in the process of defining a 
personal vision of power-generating movement. 

Hitherto, Heath’s arbitrary shapes of rich, dense 
color arrived by a slow process of trial and error 
at a balance of power, and although their clean- 
edged boundaries interlocked in ways which could 
spell trouble if they stood, mapwise, for countries, 
the air of deadlock in his best work contrived to 
wear the smile of eternity, and become practically 
indistinguishable from an emblem of the triumph 
of reason. But in the paintings at the Hanover 
Gallery he manages to convince us that it was 
necessary to break the deadlock. They are filled 
with the presence of gyratory force of impressive 
power, and his forms are not now sufficient unto 
themselves but adumbrate a kind of fragmented 
wind machine of unknown but vast dimensions. 
Its center is sometimes within the picture, sweep- 
ing through the composition in space-creating arcs, 
but often enough—in paintings where the forms 
are in a huddle and cave slightly inward as if 
under some persistent pressure—we seem to be 
witnessing its remoter consequences. 

The conception of an even saturation of the sur- 





Lucio Fontana, Spatial Concept; 
at Institute of Contemporary Arts. 
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LONDON continued from page 17 


face which gave his earlier work a glowing still- 
ness has been replaced by a sensual activation of 
the surface (including even bits of gummed-on 
canvas) which introduces disruptive recessions. 
Presumably libido is beginning to collect its due. 


| Corbusier exhibition which has been travel- 
ing through Europe came to London in February, 
and the large space required for it was provided 
on two floors of the Building Center. The organ- 
iers were fortunate in having a quantity of his 
colorful paintings, tapestries and painted sculp- 
tures at their disposal, but did not use them as 
eflectively as they might have done to entice one 
into the gray mazes of photographic blow-ups. 

The fully developed examples of Corbusier’s 
Purism, dating from 1920 to 1924 and signed 
“Jeanneret,” provided by far the best group of 
paintings. They are less polished and elegant than 
Ozenfant’s work of the same period, but they are 
more lovable, and delightfully reflect Corbusier’s 
almost childlike absorption in a magically simple 
formula for turning common objects into a serene 
and stately architecture. They established a rather 
surprising correspondence with the work of the 
French naifs. The interplay between flat silhouette 
and conventionalized modeling-shadow is worked 
out with a slightly grotesque solemnity, and the 
objects have an obsessively staring frontality and 
something of the look of a group photograph 
from the family album that remind one of no less 
a master than Rousseau. Unhappily, this quality 
quickly went out of his work. In the paintings 
which followed, the influence of Léger—who was 
himself influenced, with marvelous results, by 
Purism—became paramount. He took the fatal 
step of trying to paint the figure in Léger’s man- 
ner, and, lacking a proper sense of the circum- 
scribed contribution he could make to painting, 
has made no contribution at all since the Purist 
period, but goes on producing pictures with dis- 
tressing aplomb. 


Tes painter Marek Zulawski settled in London 
over twenty years ago, and has a considerable 
reputation here. Since the war he has not only 
been a regular exhibitor in London but has held 
successful shows in various Polish cities, includ- 
ing two retrospectives in Warsaw, and this must 
surely be a record for a Polish expatriate. No 
doubt he owes his popularity there to his prole- 
tarian subject-matter, but in his latest pictures at 
Zwemmer’s Gallery the genuineness of his interest 
in working-class people is rendered somewhat sus- 
pect by his witty paint procedures, and in some 
cases the figures appear to have been added as an 
afterthought. He seems to be no less anxious to 
draw attention to his up-to-date ways of using 
paint than to the facility of his social comment. 
It is as if he were trying to produce pictures cal- 
culated to appeal to mutually exclusive interests. 
For instance, in a picture called Two Persons 
Buying a Bird he fastens the wrinkled skin off an 
opened pot of paint to the image of a plucked 
bird, to suggest the texture of the flesh, and this 
1 not too apt as illusionism to stop anyone appre- 
ciating either the reference to the practices of 
action painters or the smart little “find” in the 
field of Picassoesque correspondences. Further- 
more, it is very probable that the bird and figures 
have been added to a picture which originally 
served a quite different purpose, and this no doubt 
is intended to draw attention to his power to con- 
trol and transform the meaning of his work. If we 
look at the picture sideways, forgetting the bird 
and figures, it becomes a seapiece at night, and it 
cannot be an accident that it is schematically 
identical with another picture in the show called 
Shorebreakers. This kind of double talk is reduc- 
ing his pictures to the level of facetiae. 


Robert Melville 
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Stuart Davis, Standard Still Life (1988). 


ie Re a 
The lilinois Arts Festival Within the cadre of its ninth 


festival, the University of Illinois presents an exhibition of contemporary painting and sculpture. 


F.... March 1 to April 6 the University of Illinois will present 
on the Urbana campus its “1959 Festival of Contemporary Arts.” 
the ninth in a series of biennial events which have in the past 
decade assumed a steadily expanding importance on the national 
art scene. The festival committee this year, under the chairman- 
ship of Allen S. Weller, Dean of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, has organized a program which ambitiously and 


skillfully explores current developments in art, literature, 
drama, film, music, the dance, radio, television, design, architec- 


ture and city planning. A major feature of the festival is the 


“Illinois Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting and 
Sculpture,” an invitational show comprising the work of 117 
painters and 22 sculptors, including both neophytes and ac- 
knowledged masters. The exhibition embraces varied and often 
conflicting tendencies, presented in a spirit of serious artistic 
and cultural inquiry. “Though the artist is inevitably powerfully 
influenced by the total culture of his time,” declares Mr. Weller: 
in his extended introduction to the catalogue, “he is also a 
major element in the formation of that culture. An exhibition 
like this one should be looked at as both cause and effect.” 
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Albert Urban, 
Phoenix II (1958). 


Enrico Donati, 
Apsaras (1958). 





Glazier Manuscripts 


The Nativity from the eleventh-century Salzburg Lectionary, # 
Crucifixion from the twelfth-century Le Mans Missal and the Core 
nation of David from a thirteenth-century English psalter exemplify 
the treasures brought together in the William S. Glazier collection 
of some fifty illuminated manuscripts, which will go on display 
this month (March 11—April 25) at the Pierpont Morgan Library. 





Daumier to Picasso 


Pierre Bonnard’s Cannet en Hiver (1944) is one of fifty paintings 
currently presented at the World House Galleries (until March 28) 
in an exhibition spanning a century of French pictorial art. In- 
cluded are masters as various as Corot and Daumier, Monet and 
Redon, Cézanne and Matisse, Braque and. Chagall and Soutine, 
but within the diversity a unifying tradition is nonetheless evident. 


ionary, @ 
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A Renoir Survey 


The achievement of Pierre Auguste Renoir is reviewed in an assem- 
blage of some thirty paintings at the Hammer Galleries (March 
3-28). Ranging chronologically from 1879 to 1917, the exhibition 
includes portraits, figure studies, still lifes and landscapes. Among 
the paintings is Nu au Bord de la Mer (1892), lent anonymously. 


Collectors’ Finds 


Featured at the Maynard Walker Gallery (until March 14) is a 
display of fourteen “Collectors’ Finds,” including André Derain’s 
Self-Portrait (c. 1910), from the collection of Leonide Massine. 
Other French artists represented are Constantin Guys, Dunoyer de 
Segonzac and Gustave Caillebotte. Among the Americans are Kuhn, 
Twachtman, Charles Demuth, Alfred Maurer and Morris Graves. 
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l. THE brilliant proliferation of sculpture now going on in New 
York, the work of James Rosati is something of an anomaly. 
The sculptor’s milieu is the flourishing East Tenth Street quar- 
ter of artists’ co-operative galleries and studios; his closest 
friends are those painters and sculptors of the Abstract Expres- 
sionist and open-form persuasions which currently enjoy a great 
vogue; and yet his own work adheres to a very different artistic 
means. Classical in feeling, rigorous in its craftsmanship, it is 
the statement of an artist unwilling to give up the pleasures of 
a cultivated sensibility in the interests of unbridled expression. 
And still, Rosati’s work profits nonetheless from the milieu in 
which he moves as an artist—a milieu in which the values of 
tradition are without an accepted status and can therefore be 
reappropriated only by the most fastidious examination of their 
contemporary significance. 

The work which has occupied Rosati for the last five years 





Time To Be Born (1957), limestone. 
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The Sculpture of James Rosati .......... 


of this American sculptor projects an image of great purity as well as a lyrical passion. 










BY HILTON KRAMER 






clearly issues from this kind of rigorous revaluation of the © 
sculptor’s inheritance. It follows on the work shown at his first 
exhibition in 1954, at the Peridot Gallery, which was marked by ” 
a preoccupation with the prevailing open-space idiom. Thus, — 
Rosati’s recent sculpture represents a conscious raid on tradi- 
tional means—a vigorous attempt to sustain the solid inheritance 
of modern sculpture without violating contemporary precepts 
of artistic truth. This new body of work, which will be shown 
next month at the Fine Arts Associates, is ample demonstra- 
tion of Rosati’s success in this ambition. Unembarrassed in 
its relation to the past—and more important, uninhibited by it— 
this new work takes its place with authority in the present and 
tempers our conception of the future, forcing upon us some 
revision of accepted ideas on the historical ‘“‘advancement” and 
“inevitability” of contemporary styles. 





R....: is now forty-seven years old. His sculpture is the 
expression of a mature artist and begs no questions of “promise” 
or an indefinite “future.” On the contrary, it reflects a depth 
and resonance of feeling which only experience can bring to 
art. Moreover, it is implemented by a sense of craft which im- 
poses at once a discipline of method and a liberating relation 
to difficult materials. Contemporary notions of craft being what 
they are—dirty words, mostly—we tend to forget that a refine- 
ment of craft is the very opposite of being the obstacle to 
expression it is often said to be today. The impulse which 
governs the sense of craft at the highest levels is the expressive 
impulse, for craft is the very crucible in which the gift and the 
will are joined. Without a profound sense of craft, even the 
most gifted sensibilities suffer a chromic disjunction of feeling 
and realization—that fragmentation of powers which always be- 
gins with the promise of freedom and closes on the debacle of 
sterility and arrested vision. 

Rosati came to this sense of craft-—-to his career as a sculptor, 
in fact—by an interesting route. He was born in Washington, 
Pennsylvania, an industrial community on the fringes of Pitts- 
burgh, and was trained from boyhood as a musician. He began 
his professional life as a violinist, and played several seasons 
with the Pittsburgh String Symphony. Eventually he repudiated 
this vocation as performer of other men’s works in order to take 
up the more difficult role of a creative artist himself. One has 
the impression, however, that his early life as a violinist left 
Rosati with a sense of art which remains an important element 
of his personality—perhaps a sense of the relation which obtains 
between expression and technique. 

In any case, it was during rehearsal periods with the Pitts- 
burgh String Symphony that Rosati first became really absorbed 
with sculpture. The great halls of the Carnegie Institute, where 
the orchestra performed, were filled (as they still are) with 
imposing reproductions of classical figures, and the violinist 
gradually found his attention shifting from the musical to the 
plastic arts. He gave up his musical ambitions altogether. and 









































Heroic Galley (1958-59), plaster. 


went to work in the studio-workshop of the Pittsburgh sculptor 
Frank Vittor, who had himself been a pupil of Rodin. Rosati 
spent four years in Vittor’s workshop, and it was there that he 
learned the basic elements of a craft which even now, years 
later and in the context of a very different outlook, makes itself 
felt in every new work which comes from his hand. 

Thereafter, following his work with Vittor, Rosati’s career 
takes on the historical color of the depression, the war and the 
postwar years. In the later years of the depression, Rosati was 
on the Federal Art Project in Pittsburgh doing architectural 
sculpture and other work. During the war he came East, to 
Connecticut in 1942 and New York a year later. His friends 
in the years following the war—De Kooning, Kline, Resnick. 
Kaldis, Lewitin, Lassaw and others—put him in touch with all 
the off-stage artistic activity which was then flourishing in New 
York, and at the same time Rosati was catching up on the art 
of the museums. One could say perhaps that he came to the 
modern masters (Matisse, Picasso, Gonzalez, Brancusi, Gia- 
cometti and others) and to his contemporaries at the same 
moment. In some ways, he occupies a position even now which 
is as “contemporaneous” with the one group as with the other. 


works as a direct carver in stone or as a modeler of 
wax and plaster.* His image thus derives from the monolithic 
mass, and it is at once an image of the greatest purity and of 
the most articulated passion. As sources, both Arp and Matisse 
have served this image. Yet the purity and the passion are 
Rosati’s own; his vision dwells precisely on those moments when 
the most sensuous and physical apergu transforms itself into a 





*His experiments with welding a few years ago did not satisfy him. 
All his instincts and training were in another direction; he couldn’t 
resist a desire to “model” the liquid metal. 


Galley (1958-59), 





Galley (1958-59), bronze. 


permanent image of its own delight. This equation of perma- 
nence and feeling is the fundamental motive of his art. It brings 
together all the intelligence of his craft on the one hand—for 
after all, in art it is the function of craft to confer permanence 
on impermanent emotions—and all the sensitivity of his vision 
on the other. 

Like the French sculptor Hajdu, whom he very much resem- 
bles in temperament, Rosati works in a mode which is un- 
ashamedly beautiful. His recent Sylph, in white marble, with its 
incredibly gracious profile and exquisite contours, is virtuoso 
stone-carving of a kind one sees very little of today, and its 
obvious physical qualities will no doubt provoke a certain hos- 
tility among those who cannot adjust to so pure an image. The 
fine bronze Torso of 1954 is another of Rosati’s works in which 
the female form is rendered in a sculptural mass at once sensi- 
tive and robust, and in this work an element of baroque exag- 
geration underscores the sensuousness which Rosati’s rigorous 
idiom is often capable of. Moreover, in the series of works called 
“Time To Be Born.” which move from the most simplified 
abstract masses to the most explicit figurative rendering, the 
sculptor extends his preoccupation with the female figure to 
include the development of a pregnancy, and he acquits himself 
of this subject without recourse to either sentimentality or vio- 
lence. Above all, we are reminded in these and other works that 
Rosati’s style, which is often on the verge of a total purism, is 
always in the grip of a concrete and personal subject. More 
often than not, this subject is the mystery and grandeur of the 
female form in one or another of its aspects—its physical struc- 
ture, its erotic passion or biological fertility—and. so complete 
is the unity of the sculptor’s sensibility in this regard, it is this 


Pages 28 and 29, James Rosati in his studio. 
Photograph by Mottke Weissman. 
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Torso (1954), bronze. 


The Sculpture of James Rosati 


subject which itself inspires a sculptural purity which it cannot 
totally yield. 


A. ANY art of cultivated sensibility tends to do in an age of 
stylistic violence, Rosati’s sculpture confines itself to a realm 
of intimacy and private contemplation. Lately, however, he has 
undertaken a more public utterance in a work called Heroic 
Galley, a large plaster relief which extends the theme of 
grouped forms in serial procession which Rosati has concen- 
trated on in a number of smaller wax versions—one of them 
cast in bronze—and in a very successful series of collage paper- 
reliefs. Again, the Heroic Galley reminds one of Rosati’s affini- 
ties with Hajdu—whose large, hammered-metal reliefs are the 
only comparable conception in recent sculpture I have seen- 

and it also suggests, in the hardheaded elegance of its formal 








relief, something of the spirit of Matisse’s great series on The 
Back. One of the problems in a sculptural conception of this 
order is the difficulty in sustaining an essentially lyrical impulse 
on a scale which tends to become, through sheer weight and 
density, somewhat pompous and overwrought. So far Rosati has 
transcended this difficulty with an amazing agility; the gentle 
movement and the apparent physical weightlessness of this large 
work, so very like a formal dance in its dignity and sculptural 
bearing, transform the lyricism of its parts into an over-all image 
of classic repose. 

There is another recent work of Rosati’s which also, in a 
sense, falls into the realm of public utterance although it is of 
an entirely different character: | mean his portrait of the poet 
Stanley Kunitz. Portraiture always has about it—if I may be 
permitted a terrible pun—a public face, and yet at the highest 
levels of art the very explicitness of its social character invokes 





Sylph (1957-58), marble. 





another realm, that force of personality which is as much an 
avowal of inner spirit as of the outer physiognomy. As a _ plastic 
image, Rosati’s portrait of Kunitz has great power, and yet for 
anyone who knows Kunitz by way of his poetry it has another 
character beyond—though by no means separate from—its 
plastic expression. The immensely complex and passion-ridden 
“TI” of this poetry is suddenly and astonishingly there as a physi- 
cal presence, slightly terrifying in its authority. Never having 
met Kunitz himself, I cannot say how exact a likeness Rosati’s 
portrait attains—though having seen the studies for the portrait, 
I can see what expressive liberties have been taken. My point is 
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Portrait of the Poet (1957), bronze. 


that this Portrait of the Poet is, for anyone who knows the 
literary oeuvre, a compelling representation of the spirit one 
finds there. 

And indeed, there is a great deal in the work of both these 
gifted personalities which invites comparison: above all, their 
common devotion to technical excellence on the one hand and 
an abiding passion on the other. In fact, a recent comment by 
Richard Wilbur on Kunitz’s poems applies with equal justice 
to Rosati’s technical 
virtue. What’s more he can put his perfected and rather lapidary 


recent achievements: “{he] has every 


style at the service of the most fundamental themes and passions.” 

























































J’aime mieux Voir. 
—Delaunay to Franz Marc 


ah 

i PREFER Seeing.” Delaunay not only preferred Seeing, with a 
capital “S,” to writing, but his effort to put into words what he 
saw constitutes a most pathetic attempt at articulation by a 
painter with a wonderful eye who was obsessed with the urge 
to “explain” himself.* 

He struggled to define not only what he did and what he was 





*Robert Delaunay, Du Cubisme a l’Art Abstrait. Documents inédits 
publiés par Pierre Francastel et suivis d’un catalogue de l’oeuvre de 
R. Delaunay par Guy Habasque. S.E.V.P.E.N., Paris, 1957. Distributed 
in the U. S. by George Wittenborn, Inc. $5.50. 


© ® 
Delaunay in Search of Himself A selection of his 


essays and letters, published in Paris, clarifies the lifelong quest of a dedicated French painter. 





Sun Disks (c. 1912-13) ; 
courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 


BY GEORGINE OERI 


striving for, but also what he did not do—and how, therefore, he 
differed from everybody else. No artist of his august generation, 
not even the tempestuous Futurists whom Delaunay resented for 
their cockiness which was so much like his own, was spurred by 
such an incessant need to leap to his own defense, to assert his 
identity. It is as if he found himself in a corner, forced into a 
contest with “history.” Although he exasperates one with his re- 
lentless self-assertion, there is an urgency about it all, as if he 
were talking his head off in order to save his neck. Underneath 
the surface blustering a battle is being fought: that of the crea- 
tive individual against the past which, only a moment ago, was 
the present-to-become. There it looms, the threat to the becoming 
moment—to the “Augenblick,” which Goethe begged to stay— 
about to be born only to be choked by comfortable inevitability. 
Or so it seems in retrospect. 
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The battle was an ambivalent one. Delaunay was trying to sit 
on both sides of the fence—‘a cheval,” to use a favorite expres- 
sion of his. He tried to get out from under historical classifica- 
tions, the petrification in system and theory that threatens a work 
before the paint is dry. He strove to preserve the freshness of 
yision, the innocence and candor of the creative moment. At 
the same time, by the very same effort, he sought his right to 
enter into history, and to make sure that he entered it at the 
right place and for the right reasons. 

The raw record of this battle was not intended for publication 
in the present form.* The reader must dig with perseverance in 
order to reach the genuine artist and his genuine statement. But 
the effort is rewarded, if one is patient enough to wade through 
the floods of manifesto-like notes for a monographic book, for 
letters (“open” ones and to artist friends), for articles and for 
lectures. These notes were accumulated over a lifetime, from the 
years just before World War I to the beginning of World War 
II, when, exiled in his own country, during the German occupa- 
tion of France, Delaunay died in 1941. While it is true that 
from two hundred pages of exhortation there emerges an impul- 
sive and tense emotionalist, a restless rambler, a singularly inept 
and fumbling writer, endlessly repetitious and verbose, it is also 
true that one comes into contact with a primeval force of radi- 
ance, a disarming presence of visual delight and insight, a herald 
of sense-vision of sweeping poignancy. Delaunay could not think, 
but he was inspired. : 

He was not inspired all of the time, of course. Yet he is tena- 
ciously and courageously authentic even when he is a bore. And 
he carried enough of the aura of genius with him so that friends 
put up with his blatant weaknesses; as Michel Seuphor describes 
him: 


He had a round and pink face, rather smiling. He was, at first 
sight a “bon vivant” of the most current French type. But then 
this man would assault you with arguments and demonstrations, 
repeating twenty times the same quotations from Apollinaire 
or the same trite studio jargon; one was faced with an obsessed 
being. . . . His gray, very light eyes looked at you as though 
their beam came straight from the depths of the sky without 
your ever being able to have it focus on you. He had a way 
of throwing basic truths at you—“The world is round, my dear 
fellow, the world is round”—which left you destroyed, stulti- 
fied and without reply. Besides, a reply would not have mat- 
tered: Delaunay was incapable of listening, the clamor of his 
conviction, the simple idea in him was too strong. . . . I haven’t 
ever known a man of such disarming candor, of such an 
exasperating verbosity and some other qualities of this kind, 
the sum of which made for a very great painter. 


This was written after Delaunay’s death, referring to gre- 
garious meetings at the Delaunays’ in the thirties. Around that 
time, in 1934, the painter Albert Gleizes, a former “foe” in the 
days of the Cubist battles and comrade in arms of the later 
years, stated in a lecture he gave in London: 


I do not hesitate to say that if there was anyone among us 
tee who had genius, it was Robert Delaunay. Intuitive genius, 
incomplete, rudimentary even, but genius nonetheless, genius 
of presentiment, and that is something. 


: is unquestionably something compelling about Delaunay, 
and not only in the sense that, in spite of everything, he eventu- 
ally manages to convince you of his significance, but also in the 
emnse that you cannot resist describing him with phrases as trite 
as his own because they fit him perfectly even where he is not 
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trite: where there is a lot of light, there is a lot of shadow. The 
engaging personality of the “glamour boy” concealed a dark, if 
not tragic, somberly mourning verso. This child of light, endowed 
with sun-power as it were, consuming and spending it by the 
same token, could be stricken with desolation, bleakness and 
despondency whenever the sun disappeared for him, when the 
shadows rose over him aot as darkness but as the absence of 
light. This was his terrible vulnerability: that he was lost because 
he was blind, until with the sunrise, he rose again, compensating 
with arrogance for the dark interval, almost literally like the 
cock on the dunghill greeting the churning sun-wheel: “I found 
it! It turns! Modern man is saved!” 

Delaunay understood light as vibration, as energy. To say that 
he “understood” it is not entirely correct if the term is taken to 
designate a process of mental cognition. He under-stood light in 
the literal sense that he “stood under” it, that he felt exposed to 
it. He sensed light as bathing and penetrating him, as a current 
of energy. The totality of his perception, identified with light, 
was active, alive and aware through it. His eyes were the win- 
dows to creation. At the peak of his ocular keenness he painted 
“Windows,” a whole series of “Windows”—torrential outbursts 
were his way of realization whether he wrote or painted. He 
himself was a wide-open window; visually he apprehended the 
harmony of the world. 

Innumerable and tireless are his attempts to capture a verbal 
equivalent for the sensation, the “act” of visual perception. 
“One thing is indispensable to me,” he wrote in the draft for a 
letter in 1913 to August Macke, “and that is the direct observa- 
tion of nature, of its luminous essence.” And, stammering on: 


Above all, I always see the sun! As I want the identification of 
myself with the others, it is here, right here and now the halo, 
the halos, the movements of colors. . . Seeing is a movement. 
Vision is the true creative rhythm . . . the essential property 
of painting is to represent the movement of vision which func- 
tions in becoming gradually more objective toward reality. . . . 
I am very much afraid of definitions and yet one is almost 
forced into making them. One must not get trapped by them. 
I abhor manifestoes in advance . . . I have to add that the 
simultaneity of colors equates of necessity with depth, other- 
wise there is no movement—therefore any painting which is 
not in accord with this necessity for me is decoration. 


Delaunay must have drafted this letter—which is one of the 
more intelligible (and one of the most moving) documents in 
his selected papers—soon after he had burst forth with his essay 
on “Light” (1912). for he uses much the same vocabulary and 
phrases. To call this jumble of words an incoherent statement 
doesn’t do it justice. What one reads here in four spasmodically 
repetitious versions (and there may be more) has less to do with 
intelligence or rationally organized thought than with a state of 
sense-awareness for light as radiation, as the creative power and 
primary agent. What Delaunay tried to say as a poet is what 
Louis de Broglie managed to say as a scientist in his Matter and 
Light many years later. Delaunay could not say it for precisely 
the reason that he does manage to make explicit: vision, for him, 
equaled comprehension. He could not understand except through 
Seeing. “Vision becomes comprehension,” he says. “Our compre- 
hension thus equates with our sight. One must endeavor to see.” 

This Seeing—perceiving light, manifested in colors—is iden- 
tical for Delaunay with his craft. It is the “métier.” “Color, 
which is the fruit of light, is the basis of the material means of 
the painter,” he will still repeat in 1924. It upset him when he 
sensed that his work was taken as having a metaphysical intent. 
“I don’t want to make metaphysics in art ...I resent it . . .” He 
unleashes a flood of words against Kandinsky, apparently after 
having received a letter from him. Whether any of the several 
drafts of letters written during 1912 which the present publica- 
tion offers were ever sent to the author of On the Spiritual in Art 
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is not disclosed. His attempts to draft a reply—condensed to 
their essence—reflect Delaunay’s desperation: 


I find, and I much regret it, that you have understood absolutely 
nothing. I have given you some explanations of a workman 
about his personal means in his profession . . . You go off 
into philosophical meditations about what are questions of 
métier. You say you like my works. My works are the result 
of my efforts in the métier which are to lead me toward purity 

. and you tell me that I am trying to approach mysterious 
laws of art . . . I don’t have a philosophy. . . . You talk to 
me about geometry, I do not see geometry. . . . I undoubtedly 
use the gifts of my sensibility and I assure you I do not borrow 
them from any geometry because my beliefs are quite different. 
. . . My only science is to choose from my impressions which 
the light of the universe furnishes to my consciousness as an 
artisan... . It is not for me to talk about my creed since I 
make the representation of it. My works only communicate to 
the Vision of men, women and children since we all see so 
easily as far as the stars. . . . I exist only in my work and 
one cannot separate my means from my aim. | have an aim, 
an artistic creed which is unique and it must not be classified 
lest it fall prey to staleness. I love poetry because it rises 
above psychology. But I prefer painting because I love the 
light and clarity and that soothes me. That is how I would 
have liked to be understood, but what does it matter after all. 


Delaunay’s outcry was authentic and even legitimate. It was 
the protest of a French painter who not only abhorred manifes- 
toes but also mistrusted “the spiritual in art” as something 
distinguishable from the pictorial, plastic endeavor of the artisan- 
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painter. But his irate criticism was way off the mark, even aside 
from the fact that it was addressed to an accomplished fellow 
artist in his maturity (his elder by twenty years). Delaunay 
was well aware of Kandinsky’s work; he had seen paintings of 
his in the Salons des Indépendants of 1911 and 1912. What he 
did not realize was that Kandinsky had given evidence of some 
quite profound insights into the intrinsic properties of color in 
his book (the origins of On the Spiritual in Art dated back to 
1902 or thereabouts). These insights showed him to be of an 
intellectual stature superior to his critic’s, and of a more knowl- 
edgeable and disciplined training of thought. Moreover, Kandin- 
sky had actively shown his understanding of Delaunay’s signifi- 
cance by having him invited to exhibit with the Blaue Reiter 
group in Munich in 1911. This opened the door for Delaunay’s 
participating in the Sturm exhibition of 1913 in Berlin. In fact, 
this led to Delaunay’s making the trip, together with Apollinaire, 
to Berlin, where his first great success on an international scale 
was established. 


: BE sure, Delaunay’s relations to his peers in Germany, were, 
once again, full of ambivalence. He clamored for clarity—for 
French clarity, as he didn’t fail to point out to Kandinsky—but 
God knows he was as confused and unclear in his utterances as 
can be imagined. It was not by accident that his Parisian col- 
leagues—and those “strangers” like Picasso coming from Spain 
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Eiffel Tower (1924-26) ; 
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and who knows where, as Delaunay, again, liked to point out— 
considered him a dumb-witted, insipid braggart, boaster and 
brawler who was, to quote Gertrude Stein, only “fairly able, and 
inordinately ambitious.” 

If there was anyone who had clarity, it was Kandinsky, and 
also Paul Klee, who translated Delaunay’s stammering essay on 
“Light” as soon as it was written and published it in the Sturm 
magazine. He transformed it into a readable document—with 
fraternal empathy and intuition and the poetic intelligence 
which characterizes most of his own writings. Nevertheless, 
while Delaunay’s contribution to painting was hailed in Ger- 
many, and was mainly understood and influential there, he was 
right in his misgivings. His defensiveness, his frantic rejection 
even, came out of a deep-rooted instinct against the fallacies of 
Germanic speculative thinking. He hated it because it was part 
of him: it became apparent as soon as he began to verbalize. 

Of course, Delaunay didn’t realize that in his fervor for being 
explicit he unconsciously kept using metaphors of sound for his 
visual sensations. He talks about fugues, counterpoint, melody, 
orchestration. He equates rays of light with symphonic auditive 
waves. But he was enraged at Kandinsky because Kandinsky 
heard, he thought, a brother talking. He took Delaunay as 
serious in using these inadvertent metaphors, because they not 
only tied in with Kandinsky’s constitutional, basic way of sen- 
sual experience as an artist, but because Kandinsky was think- 





The Runners (1930) ; 
courtesy Galerie Louis Carré, Paris. 
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ing consciously about these matters. That vibration could mani- 
fest itself as either light or sound, that light and sound were 
manifestations of the same thing or, at any rate, analogous 
things, was for him a discovery that had crystallized into a philo- 
sophical concept that elated him and released his poetic powers. 


aa search for the essence of light and color was an 
impersonal quest in the sense that he was possessed by it, as 
though by a cosmic force which had made its dwelling in him. 
Yet it was so much identical with him, and indistinguishable 
from him, that whenever he tried to give it expression in words 
he sounded like a self-possessed lunatic. A letter to Franz Mare, 
written several weeks if not months after the outburst addressed 
to Kandinsky, sounds as though he had never broken off and con- 
tinues the same trend of thought, with the same heat of obsession, 
as if no time had elapsed in between, no interruption occurred, 
as if no mutual exchange had taken place since—while in fact 
he had in the meantime gone to Berlin and to Bonn, visiting 
August Macke: 


I love what is stronger than all theories . . . I envisage the 
greater reality [greater than the reality of the Cubists] of the 
impersonal Impressionists [meaning artists like Seurat], of 
those who have struggled with all their sensibility toward 
truth, striving to re-create “light,” they gauged it with uneven 
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sensibilities but they had the Goal before them. . . . What 
has cold theory got to do with that? Theory is not the thing 
which my Vision can see and I do not have any artistic creed 
except in the luminous: representation of Nature. Or else you 
fall into the abstract, the literary. Well then, I love poetry and 
accord it its place. Poetry is the voice made audible by light 
and of which Hermes Trismegistos says in his Pimandros: “Dark- 
ness descended, and from it an inarticulate cry emerged which 
seemed to be the voice of light.” . . . The vision is infinitely 
perfectible and I remember the language of Orpheus. 


These were words from the man who had snapped at Kandinsky, 
“IT abhor music and noise.” 

Also, there it was then, the reference to what he was again, 
toward the end of his life, going to call “that Orphism, that 
poetry of color . . .” In his later years he was able to use the 
phrase without the irritation that made him still curtly dismiss 
it in 1924: “Apollinaire used to speak of Orphism, but that is 
a lot of literature . . .” 

The name of Guillaume Apollinaire appears countless times 
throughout the writings left by this painter, as if it were the 
echo, sometimes only recalled in the initials G.A., of something 
irretrievable. Perhaps Delaunay’s “literary” efforts from 1914 on 
—when he was barely thirty—were but a concealed and forever 
unresolved argument with the friend who was lost to him even be- 
fore Apollinaire died of his war wounds just before the Armistice. 

The friendship of these two men, a short-lived euphoria on the 
eve of a cataclysm that ripped apart a whole life fabric, was at 
once of individual and general, if not symbolic, significance. 
Apollinaire, the poet of “poésie pure,” the protagonist of the new 
painting, of the new vision that came to the fore in the work of 
the Cubists, was Delaunay’s link with the world at large. It was 
through Apollinaire that he came to feel secure in the uncon- 
firmed visionary realm of his experience. His hitherto lonely and 
isolated world became part of his time, catalyzed and articulated 
by a mind of exquisite sophistication and poetic range. The 
stimulation worked both ways. The two men set each other’s 
imagination afire; their ideas fused and they both gained from 
their combined wealth. One cannot help hearing Delaunay’s 
voice in Apollinaire’s finale on The Cubist Painters: “I love the 
art of today because above all else I love the light, for man loves 
light more than anything; it was he who invented the fire.” 

But soon afterward the shadows began to grow. A seeming 
trifle brought the latent conflict to a head. For some time 
Delaunay must already have felt uncomfortable, if not resentful, 
at the fact that, largely on account of Apollinaire’s rampaging 
activity as the spokesman of the Cubists, he was being indis- 
criminately lumped together with them. This was in spite of the 
fact that Apollinaire had invented for him the distinguishing 
category of “Orphic” Cubism. But then, Delaunay felt that this 
was also a misleading expression, successful coinage though it 
might be. He was afraid of being swallowed up by the move- 
ment, of being obscured, reduced to the status of a mere follower, 
a minor figure. 

There arose then one of those brush-fire controversies, what 
seems from this distance a mere squabble. a gossipy incident 
in trade circles. Apollinaire wrote in the Soirées de Paris that 
Delaunay had borrowed the expression “simultaneous” from 
the Futurists. Using Apollinaire’s authority, Boccioni seized the 
opportunity to mount an attack on Delaunay in an article in the 
Sturm. The sparks flew: a “retraction” by Apollinaire in the 
Soirées de Paris, a heated “open letter” by Delaunay to the 
Sturm. Only a few months later, the war buried this thunder 
and lightning under the noise of its own artillery. 

Delaunay happened to be in Spain at the time; he hibernated 
there and in Portugal. But although he was removed from the 
war, it left its scars anyway. The German painter-comrades 
in arms, Macke and Marc, were among the first to be killed in 
France. Boccioni, the “arch-foe.” fell in 1916. And Apollinaire 





himself expired at the very end of it all. 

The Paris Delaunay returned to had changed. It was not hos- 
pitable to the former glamour boy. No one cared any more 
about the artist whose “Towers” had risen in a blaze, who 
had thrown open the “Windows” (to a “new reality,” as he 
would say at the end of his life), who had set the “Disks” 
turning, and illumined the “Circular Forms” of “Sun and Moon.” 
At that time it meant nothing that the splendor of light inherent 
in color, embodied in “simultaneous contrasts” of color, in self- 
stilled, self-replenishing color organisms, was to prove an im- 
mediate and timeless presence, in the face of which questions 
of priority of concept and invention have sunk into oblivion. 


D....: AY, however, had to live on. Sometimes he reminds one 
of a man trying to recognize himself in a darkened mirror. He 
would affirm that he was not a Cubist at a time when no Cubist 
was any longer a Cubist. They had gone astray, Delaunay 
asserted; they had betrayed their own aims and were dead 
while still alive. He was the one who had overcome and abol- 
ished the object; they were still stuck with Cézanne’s compotier, 
stuck with perspective, disguised though it be, and stuck with 
Renaissance chiaroscuro. He took great pains to establish his 
ancestry directly from the Impressionists. They and Seurat were 
his fathers. He was indebted only to them and had bypassed the 
Cubist trap. But neither was he to be confounded with the 
Futurists, notwithstanding the fact that they too had tried to 
avoid the Cubist error. They had perverted the idea of simul- 
taneous vision into “successive dynamism,” had mistaken speed 
for movement; their means remained descriptive, mechanical, 
static. They divided the universe instead of constructing it anew. 

Up until the eve of World War II, he would still lecture, in 
basically the same terms, to student groups of young painters. 
It was his way of keeping his passions alive. 

His passions were genuine and genuinely original. His capac- 
ity for intense sensual experience of color was exceptional; 
color to him was almost a physical substance out of which he 
could build the harmony of the world. Intricately related to this 
gift was his capacity to equate the depths of color bodies with 
the depth of space. His imploring incantation—our eyes can 
see as far as the stars—meant that he could contract the depth 
of the skies into an instant’s vision of the contrasted simultane- 
ousness of near and far, that he could evoke this depth from 
the interior depths of Reds and Blues, Oranges and Greens. 
This coupled sense-awareness of depth in color and depth in 
space was also at the root of his fascination with aerial flight. 
While it is obvious that he never really succeeded in bringing 
his visual experience to a conceptual clarification, and while it 
appears to be evident that the later pictures had lost the initial 
luster and brilliance of his youth, he was still able, time and 
again, to exert his full grasp of simultaneous color and depth 
relation. This enabled him to achieve the stunning effect of 
movement and speed, at once arrested and unleashed, in the 
color planes of the rectangles and circles of the Runners (1930). 
and to envision as well as to master aerial views of the Eiffel 
Tower (1922, 1930) with unique daring. Blaise Cendrars used 
words given to him by Delaunay when he wrote, in 1913: 


The art of today is the art of profoundness in space. The word 
“simultaneous” is a professional term. Delaunay works with 
it in the way he uses everything: towers, men, eyes, windows; 
while he is at once in Paris, New York, Moscow, in bed, and 
in the air. The simultaneous contrast is the seen depth in space. 
. . . One lives in the profoundness of this space, one travels in 
it, I myself am in it, my senses are in it. And the spirit. 


Delaunay was a legitimate inhabitant of this new profound- 
ness in space. 


Arts of the 


and nature collaborated in a distinctive achievement that was rich and often spectacular. 


BY GEORGE WOODCOCK 


F... parts of the earth are more naturally abundant than the 
region of the Pacific Northwest which includes the Alaskan 
panhandle and the long strip of western British Columbia and 
Washington that lies between the coastal mountains and the sea, 
and it is hardly surprising that here should have grown up, 
in the days before the arrival of Captain Cook and the early 
Spanish and Russian explorers, the most complex of all Ameri- 
can nonagrarian cultures. The Indian peoples from Skagway 
southward to the Columbia estuary enjoyed a freedom from 
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Tsimshian mask. Courtesy Provincial 
Museum of British Columbia. 


Social pattern 


scarcity rarely equaled even among peasant peoples. Famine 
was almost unknown among them. The island-shielded channels 
along the coast were populated from spring to fall by successive 
waves of salmon converging on the rivers that led to their 
spawning grounds; there were great runs of oolachon—or 
candlefish—rich in oil; halibut and herring, seals and sea lions 
were numerous, while the Nootka of Vancouver Island lived 
largely on the whales which they killed in epic canoe hunts. 
And the dense rain forests that clothed the islands and came 
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down to the edges of the coastal fiords provided an inexhaustible 
supply of gigantic trees, of which the various cedars were easily 
workable—even with stone tools—and relatively weatherproof. 

Salmon and cedar, in fact, played similar roles in the develop- 
ment of the Northwestern culture to that of maize in the rise 
of the Central American civilizations, for without them it could 
hardly have come into being. They made possible a settled 
and untroubled village existence in great community houses; 
they provided both a sufficiency of goods for immediate con- 
sumption and a surplus for conspicuous display and for the 
trading which turned the whole thousand miles of coastline and 
hinterland into a unified region; most important, they made 
possible what the nonagrarian man rarely enjoys—long periods 
of leisure during the winter months when the houses were 
stocked with dried fish from the summer’s catch and the inhabi- 
tants could settle down to craftsmanship, to elaborate rituals, 
and to a social life based on the assertion of prestige. And so 
these fishermen, who cultivated nothing, whose only domestic 
animal was the dog, who had not even the most primitive pottery 
and whose tools were those of the Stone Age, began to develop 
their remarkable tradition of art. 

It was a tradition marked by considerable variation in expres- 
sion, but—considering the area it covered—it existed within 
a surprisingly unified framework of custom and technique—and 
this despite deep linguistic divisions between the tribes who 
practiced it. The Tlingit of Alaska could not understand the 
native speech of the Haida of the Queen Charlotte Islands, and 
the situation was repeated going southward through the various 
British Columbian coastal peoples—the Tsimshian and the 
Gitksan, the Kwakiutl and the Bella Coola, the Nootka and the 
Salish. However, by the time the white men arrived, the Chinook 
tongue of the trading tribes on the Columbia had already 
become a lingua franca for the whole coastal region, and cults, 
rituals and art forms were passing freely from one tribal terri- 
tory to the next, undergoing considerable change in the process. 

The principal arts practiced by the peoples of the Northwest 
were wood carving, horn carving, painting. weaving and basket- 
work. As is the case among many primitive peoples, the various 
crafts were divided along sexual lines, and there were differ- 
ences not merely between what men and women made, but also 
between the styles which custom allowed them to use. Carving 
and painting were practiced by men, who used a symbolic style 
based on radically adapted natural forms; this style was 
heraldic in intention, and quasi-religious in origin, for even the 
patterns that decorated wooden utensils for everyday uses were 
based on ancestral myths. The women, on the other hand, did 
all the weaving and basketwork, and used for the most part 
geometrical designs which appear to be older than the symbolic 
forms of the male artists. Occasionally the basket makers would 
break away from the geometrical in the direction of the naively 
pictorial; there are whale hunts portrayed on Nootka baskets 
which remind one strongly of similar scenes on Eskimo bone 
etchings. But only in one connection were women allowed to 
use the symbolic style; this was in the weaving of the cere- 
monial chiefs’ mantles of mountain-goat wool known as Chilkat 
blankets, but even then the heraldic design which the weaver 
followed would be drawn by a male artist on a large pattern 
board from which it was copied faithfully. 


l. is the male symbolic style that particularly characterizes 
the culture of the Northwest, but here again a distinction may 
be made, since in practice the works manifesting this style fall 
into two categories, those linked with the rituals of personal 
and clan aggrandizement and those linked with the elaborate 
winter ceremonials of the secret societies. 
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The cult of prestige associated with the first class of artifacts 
centered around the peculiar institution of the potlatch (the 
giving feast), and was manifested most durably and spec- 
tacularly in the massive sculptures—heraldic poles, mortuary 
poles and house posts—which are generally and erroneously 
described as “totem poles.” 

Essentially, the potlatch was a feast intended to raise the 
standing of a chief and, by association, of the clan who shared 
his house. The Coast Indians were all acutely property-con- 
scious, but the property they valued most was immaterial in 
character—the ownership of a title or a crest, the right to dance 
a certain dance, to sing a song, to tell a clan legend. Material 
goods were important mainly to assure such immaterial rights, 
which no chief could use until they had been validated by a 
potlatch where other chiefs gathered to witness their assump- 
tion and to receive lavish gifts, often on such a scale that the 
potlatching chief would be materially beggared at the same 
time as he was enriched in prestige. Much of what might be 
ealled the secular art of the Northwest centered on the potlatch; 
masks and rattles were carved for its dancers, ceremonial staves 
for its orators, great vessels and utensils for its feasters, while 
“no pole of any kind could be raised without a potlatch to 
confirm the claims put forward in the intricate symbolism of 
its carving. 

The poles, in fact, were the lasting records of a chief’s 
_identity and standing. They varied considerably in intention 
and in character. Some were the supporting timbers of house 
structures, carved with appropriate animal emblems; others— 
the mortuary poles—commemorated past chiefs whose ashes or 


t | Haida pole at Tanoo. Details of 
Bear and Raven, above and 


bones were often enclosed within them; the heraldic poles— 
the tallest and most spectacular of all—had as their sole func- 
tion to tell the ancestral legends and spiritual histories of the 
chiefs who raised them. Like all the symbolic art of the North- 
west, they did this by means of highly stylized representations 
of animals, of mythological beings like the Thunderbird and 
the Lightningsnake, and of human beings; plant forms were 
never used, and what appear to be geometrical shapes are 
usually stylized natural forms, like the rectangles with rounded 
corners which sometimes represent eyes and at other times 
joints. But although the symbolism of the poles is entirely 
animal (or super-animal), it is not strictly totemistic; the 
Northwest Indians did not regard themselves as descendants 
of animals, but claimed crests for their clans on the basis of 
mythical adventures in which ancestors met animal spirits and 
gained their patronage. 

Each animal had its recognized attributes, and need not be 
represented by more than one of them—the beaver, for example, 
by his broad tail (or merely some cross-hatching to suggest it). 
the killer-whale by his dorsal fin, the raven by his straight bill. 
Such economical suggestions often make the poles difficult to 
interpret, and the resulting obscurity was sometimes intended 
deliberately to mask the esoteric meaning of a legend. A further 
complexity was added to Northwestern designs by the desire of 
Indian carvers and painters to fill the surfaces on which they 
worked, whether these were cylindrical in the case of poles, 
rectangular in the case of decorated boxes, or pentagonal in 
the case of house fronts and Chilkat blankets. To achieve this 
filling of the surface by a balanced composition it was regarded 


Kwakiutl figure. Photos this page courtesy 
University of British Columbia. 





Haida village of Skidegate, 18 
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Arts of the Pacific Northwest 


Tsimshian dance mask. 


Kwakiutl spirit mask. 


as legitimate to perform any distortion or dismemberment of 
an animal form, so long as it remained recognizable to the 
initiate. Thus one often sees the double profile of a wolf joined 
by the feet to fill a square, or a bear split down the middle like 
a kipper and spread out on either side of his backbone to cover 
a pentagonal house front. At other times—and this is usually the 
case with the mosaic-like Chilkat blankets—a pattern may be 
created entirely out of various detached members of an animal 
arranged symmetrically over the given surface. Added to these 
practices, which in obvious ways anticipate the methods of many 
contemporary European and American painters, there are other 
symbolic devices which complicate the carvings of the North- 
western tribes; for example, wisdom or potency may be sug- 
gested by the placing of conventionalized faces where eyes or 
genitals would normally be carved. 


B... while the sculpture and painting of the Northwestern In- 
dians has a common attitude toward the use of symbolism, and 
also a common body of techniques, there are considerable varia- 
tions in manner among the different peoples, variations which 
may be suggested by using—with caution—the analogies of 
European movements. The work of the Tsimshian and their 
Gitksan cousins seems the most naturalistic and also the most 
classical, often attaining a remarkable restraint of mood; that 
of the Haida, who carved the largest poles from the great cedars 
of the Queen Charlottes, mingled with its massiveness a kind of 
baroque conventionality of spirit; that of the Kwakiutl and the 
Bella Coola, the most mystically inclined of the tribes, is the 
most original in feeling and shows a grotesqueness of invention 
which tempts one to describe it as the product of a romantic 
tendency. 

The carving of heraldic poles is the most spectacular, but also 
the youngest of Northwest Indian arts. It is true that when the 
white men arrived fairly simple carvings were already being 
worked on poles supporting house structures. But the task of 
sculpting massive logs with blades and adzes of stone and jadeite 
was difficult, and few chiefs could afford to employ artists fre- 
quently for such protracted works. The arrival of the European 
fur traders at the beginning of the nineteenth century changed 
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Kwakiutl double mask. 


the situation dramatically. They brought metal tools, and they 
provided trade goods in exchange for furs which enabled the 
clan chiefs to spend far more extravagantly in developing their 
prestige by massive potlatches and ever more elaborate poles. 
The free-standing heraldic pole developed during this period. 
and became the customary sign of a chief’s greatness. Techniques 
did not change fundamentally, since the new metal tools were 
adapted to the peculiar Northwestern method of always cutting 
toward the carver, and the basic symbolic forms were still used, 
but patterns grew more intricate and—with the introduction of 
store paint—more highly colored. 

The peak age of pole carving was probably between 1870 and 
1900; the celebrated “groves” of Skidegate (Haida) and Alert 
Bay (Kwakiutl) dated from this period. After 1900 the decline, 
resulting from worsening economic conditions and depopulating 
epidemics, was relatively rapid. Among the Kwakiutl and the 
Haida no poles of any significance seem to have been raised 
since the early 1920’s, and, though the University of British 
Columbia has recently brought hitherto unknown poles out of 
the territories of these tribes, they were found in villages prob- 
ably deserted at the time of the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
Today it is only among the Gitksan people on the fairly remote 
Skeena River that the custom of raising poles still lingers. This 
tribe, which produces fairly simply carved poles made from the 
small inland conifers, is perhaps the most conservative of North- 
west Indian peoples in its retention of traditional customs, and 
when I visited Gitksan villages as recently as 1950 I saw poles 
that had been erected only four years before; however, the 
quality of these recent carvings only emphasizes the moribundity 
of the craft of wood sculpture even among the Gitksan. 


ee heraldic pole represented the height of Northwest Indian 
secular art; the dance mask used in the winter ceremonials of 
the secret societies represented the height of the culture’s religious 
art. The distinction between secular and religious art may indeed 
appear somewhat arbitrary in talking of the Northwest culture, 
since even the ancestral legends which gave rise to the heraldry 
of poles and house fronts and potlatch utensils were derived 
from mythical contacts with the spirit world. Yet there is a real 
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Coola ceremonial mask. 
s courtesy Provincial Museum of British Columbia. 






division, which the Indians themselves recognized, between the 
two currents of craftsmanship. The carver of poles was an artist 
who worked on commission, using a limited range of recognized 
symbolic forms and following closely the requirements of his 
chiefly patron. The carver of masks and ritual objects, on the 
other hand, was expected to display originality and ingenuity, 
which seem to have been regarded as the sign of spiritual in- 
spiration, of contact with supernatural beings. 

The standing of the carver of masks was, for this reason, 
often considerably higher than that of the carver of poles. The 
Tsimshian, for example, divided their carvers into two classes, 
that of the ukgilyae, who made only secular objects, and that of 
the revered and exclusive gitsontk, who carved secret-society 
masks and prepared the ingenious mechanical devices by means 
of which awe-inspiring illusions were produced in the religious 
initiation ceremonies. Anyone could watch the ukgilyae at work; 
to come upon a gitsontk at his sacred task is said to have meant 
death to the beholder. This distinction among the Tsimshian 
was almost certainly derived from the Kwakiutl, who may well 
have originated the secret societies of the coast and who re- 
mained more fanatically devoted than any of their neighbors to 
the ecstatic and the mystical. 

The masks varied considerably in character from tribe to tribe. 
Those used by the Tsimshian tended, like Tsimshian poles, 
toward naturalism. There is a suggestion of portraiture in many 
of them, and even the coloring—such as the patches of graduated 
red on the cheeks of many Tsimshian masks—increases the 
representational quality. The masks of the Kwakiutl, on the 
other hand, were rarely naturalistic, though the carvers of this 
tribe sometimes made very convincing dummy heads which were 
used to produce illusions of decapitation during some of the 
winter dances. Kwakiut] masks were distinguished by extreme 
stylization. Human faces, where they appeared, were caricatured ; 
natural forms were simplified and boldened; color appeared in 
solid blocks to emphasize sculptured features or, often, in inde- 


pendent symbolic patterns, particularly on the cheeks, chin and 
forehead. 


Fantasy, mechanical ingenuity and even a touch of comedy 
are to be found in the more ambitious of the Kwakiutl masks, 
which were often extremely complicated in construction. These 








Tsimshian doll. 





Bella Coola doll (detail). 


masks were worn indoors during the long nights of the winter 
initiation ceremonies, and their shapes were deliberately calcu- 
lated to arouse the awe and terror of the uninitiated as they 
watched the dancers performing their rituals to the tune of 
drums and spirit whistles in the shadow-deepening light of the 
fires that burned in the community houses. Some of the most 
striking were used in the dances of the Hamatsa society, the 
society of ritual cannibals whose members stood at the head of 
the spiritual hierarchy. Hamatsa initiates proved themselves by 
eating fragments of corpses, and while they whirled in their 
macabre rituals they were accompanied by mythical birds whose 
masks extended into articulated beaks five feet long that clacked 
menacingly during the ceremony. Other masks, operated by 
strings invisible in the dim light, were intended to astonish 
or even perhaps to amuse; from some of them long red tongues 
would suddenly shoot out at the onlookers or telescoped noses 
would grow rapidly to four feet in length. Some of these trick 
masks were used to emphasize the complex symbolism of the 
ceremonials. An articulated hawk or eagle mask, for example, 
might open out at a critical point in the dance to reveal within 
it the human manifestation of the spirit represented. 

At times, indeed, the mechanical ingenuity developed by the 
Kwakiutl craftsmen tended to overpower their sense of dramatic 
proportion and to descend into mere stage trickery. As a con- 
sequence, the best of the Northwestern masks were rather those 
of the Tsimshian, restrained and sensitive in their recording of 
human features, and of the Bella Coola, grotesque but not 
marred by excessive straining after effect. Both the Tsimshian 
and the Bella Coola also produced remarkable ritual objects like 
the rattles and wooden dolls used by the shamans in their curing 
and healing ceremonies. 

It is to this sacred and more intimate art of the Northwest In- 
dians that one tends to turn for the full expression of their 
culture after the first emphatic effect of the great pole sculptures 
has subsided. For such objects as the masks and the shaman’s 
utensils, with their great individuality, demonstrate the variety 
of attitudes which gives its richness to this civilization of fisher- 
men and craftsmen. In their contrasts one realizes how many dif- 
fering ways of perception can evolve even in a tribal culture with 
strong social patterns and a largely uniform material existence. 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY MARTICA SAWIN 


ae there is only a two-year difference in age and 
both painters were represented in a “New York School: Second 
Generation” exhibition several years ago, Milton Resnick and 
Lester Johnson are actually representative of two distinct gen- 
erations of “New York School” artists. Resnick’s New York 
career dates back to WPA days, and he was drawn relatively 
early into the storm center of the Abstract Expressionist move- 
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Milton Resnick, Storage; 
at Poindexter Gallery. 


ment in the crowded postwar years of the late 1940's. Johnson % 

belongs with those painters who emerged with the new decade” 

and who found the attitudes and means of action painting ready- 7 

made and ready to be adapted to individual needs. For one7 

generation, that nourished by the WPA, Abstract Expressiom) 

ism was revolutionary, while for the next, the G.I. Bill gene) 

ation, it was a point of departure. (Labeling by Federal pro? 

gram is simply for convenience—many painters of course were) 

aided by both programs, some by neither.) Since World War f @ 
compressed these developments and crowded them into a few™ 
fabulous years, historical distinctions are no more than arbitrary _ 
attempts at clarification; however, generally speaking. there is 

a difference between those who had a backlog of prior painting 
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experience and those who grew up within the movement. 


fi Resnick still generates in his work a sense of the persisting 


momentufn of the discovery process, as well as of the negating 
elements embodied in the origins of the movement. Never a 


\ ae . . . 
striking innovator, he nonetheless epitomizes the essence of a 


collective total style, while Johnson seems to move _natur. 
without resistance; into ‘action painting as the means most 


appropriate to the expression of his ideas, but directs it along 


personal and individual lines. Although hoth painters emphasize 
the “natural” evolution of a canvas, the process of “finding 
through painting,” they differ fundamentally in their conceptual 
approach. Johnson’s concern ‘is with an_idgp and the embodi- 
ment of that ideg in a given image, and his sights are set on an 
ultimate product, while for Resnick subject and painting are 


synonymous—there i is no separation between activity and image, 


and the result,;depends on sustaining the spirit of improvisation 
to a point which approximates completion. 


i. RESNICK’s new paintings, on view at the Poindexter Gallery 
(March 2-28), pictorial coherence and suggestive configuration 
are rejected as-means of communication, but the artist does not 
confine himself to painterly gymnastics or spatial manipulation. 
In describing a canvas of his, one does not seek for a visual 
equivalent, but for a type of activity comparable to that involved 
in making the painting, an activity in which one must empatheti- 
cally participate or be capable of participating; it is not simply 
a question of a motion observed. When he titles his paintings, 
names are often selected to correspond to a kind of action mani- 
fest in their making; Storage refers to the sense he had of 
packing more and more into the painting, and Music Lesson to 
a particular kind of short-stroked, feathery brushing which 
suggested to the painter the swift motion of fingers over piano 
keys. This is the purest of pure painting because it skirts all 
categories, shys away from all catchwords, casts itself loose from 


derivation. It is an art of total improvisation, and the viewe? 


must be willing to go along without attempting to resolve his 


panalysis in terms of conventional components, resist description 
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Milton Resnick, Music Lesson; at Poindexter Gallery. 


in the vocabulary usually employed for translating visual mat- 
ters into words. Because of their anarchy there are no standards 
\by which to measure them; because there is no program, there 
i 



















is no way to gauge the degree of realization. 

Yet Resnick’s painting unquestionably moves forward, leav- 
ing colliding forces and explosive space for a less frenzied, less 
spatial type of painting which hints at imagery, which leaves 
ajar that back door through which nature has re-entered the 
work of so many artists. Some of these new canvases convey an 
impression of landscape, of sharply uptilted vistas, hillsides and 
horizons, in acrid colors dominated by green and gray-green. 
Some are simply profusions of color, lavished on the canvas in 
swift, cascading ‘strokes, arrested momentarily by a straggling 
line which hesitantly traces the contours of a shape, or inter- 
rupted by a larger area of color which tentatively establishes a 
varying plane. Paintings like Sweet Potato and Bulkhead con- 
sist of massive opaque surfaces, only slightly agitated by color 
variation, with peripheral notes of raw, bright color, and draw- 
ing in black line which partitions the canvas into curious sub- 
divisions. With certain kinds of painting, those which depend so 
much on the empathy of the observer, it seems as if the truest 
evaluation of their effectiveness would be to take one’s pulse. 
I’m sure these paintings would cause a marked quickening. 


JOHNSON insists on the naturalness of the painting proc- 
ess as a task to which the painter must give himself without 
resistance, even working with both hands if it seems more direct 
and immediate. Most of his paintings in the show of recent work 
at the Zabriskie Gallery (March 16—April 4)* present a single 
head in profile, drawn on a much worked over ground on which 
a plant or window may also appear. In the course of a painting’s 
evolution this head is painted in and painted out countless times 
in different sections of the canvas, and eventually there results 
a heavy ground of many layers whose scars and markings bear 
witness to the brush’s countless paths across its surface and to 
the accumulation of hours and days passed in confronting each 
canvas. Whatever the head’s final location, whether it lurks in 
a lower corner or looms centrally, it appears to fill much more 


) than just the space it occupies, as if all its hidden shapes were 
impressions in terms of structure or idea. The paintings resist,/ 


perceived by an X-ray vision. The head may be abruptly termi- 
nated at chin or neck by the canvas edge, and it may be drawn 





featuring earlier works, 


*Another Lester Johnson exhibition, will 


shortly be presented at the City Gallery (March 20-April 8). 


x 
Lester Johnson, Man and Plont? at Zabriskie Gallery. 


in a way that suggests no single vantage point, but summarizes 
its appearance from many; it is drawn in outline, not as a solid, 
so that its substance is identical with that of the ground from 
which it emerges, or it may be seen as transparent, without 
substance except for the line which gives it life. 

This method of finding and losing and of many-layered 
reworking recalls that of Ryder, who would work for years on 
a small canvas, rearranging the composition and shifting the 
center of interest again and again, rubbing, scraping, building 
layer upon layer of pigment until he attained the desired effect. 
In this way he achieved compositions that were never arbitrary, 
which were fluid without being unstable. It is not an instantane- 
ous glimpse of arrested motion or a fixed, formal construction 
which Ryder sets down so painstakingly—rather he conveys, 
particularly through the light contained within his paintings, 
that sense of simultaneity through which a moment is absorbed 


Lester Johnson, Country Landscape; at Zabriskie Gallery. 


into the continuing stream of time. It is such a quality, I think: 
which Johnson pursues in his canvases, that sense of flux which } 
makes the anonymous head more shadow than substance, more / 
a concept of the mind than a visually perceived representation 
of the human head. This insubstantiality is reinforced by the 
fact that through or beyond the skull one can see the extending 
leaf from the plant, and by the multiple outlines of the heads, 
alternately separating and coinciding. 

In addition to the heads of the very large canvases and the 
drawings in oil on paper, there are two landscapes in this exhi- 
bition, both exceptional for their completeness of statement, for 
the unity of form and image they present. The smaller one 
emerges as if in a single breath, its downsweeping strokes plow- 
ing up crests of yellow amid the torrential green and black 
gullies. The large Country Landscape, while less overpoweringly 
muscular, also makes use of directional strokes, beating heavily 
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downward in the sky or arching gently over a slope. Five trees 
grouped at the right twist like dancing figures, scarcely rooted, 
their branches, as they begin to spread, interrupted by the 
painting’s edge in such a way as to suggest that their extension 
might be infinite. This is one of the most interesting qualities 
of Lester Johnson’s work, and one which was apparent in the 
earliest canvases he exhibited—this suggestion of physical laws 
defied through unusual placements and terminations, through 
ambiguous perspectives which draw one directly into a com- 
position or which generate a certain tension and unease by pre- 
carious or impossible juxtapositions and stances. These are not 
merely fortuitous by-products of the painting process, but de- 
liberate, calculated gestures, incorporated within a fabric of 
strokes so thoroughly interwoven that they seem to lock the 
image securely in place and give it the authority of the inevi- 
table. While his contemporaries give their attention to a dis- 
solving or fragmented world, Johnson appears to attempt to 
knit it back together, endowing it with freshly perceived sensa- 
tion and populating it with man who endures within it, not as 
matter but as an idea, a figment, if we wish, of our own minds, 
and as such’ persisting and unconquerable. ‘ 


A. EXHIBITION of American Impressionism could be an inter- 
esting event if organized about a clear definition of the term, 
supplemented with works by contemporary inheritors of the 


Edward H. Potthast, On the Beach; at American Academy. 


Impressionist tradition, and amplified by the inclusion of some 
French works to clarify derivations and differences. The recent 
exhibition entitled “The Impressionist Mood in American Paint- 
ing” at the American Academy of Arts and Letters, however, 
failed to establish any definition of “Impressionist Mood” which 
would give significance to the selection. Rather it presented a 
selection of very pleasant paintings by some of our better artists 
of the last hundred years, including Homer, Whistler and 
Marin, and some of our lesser painters whose work does not 
even throw interesting sidelights on the American adaptation of 
Impressionism. Many painters were quick to catch on and dilute 
the Impressionist discoveries to a decorative shorthand; others 
swallowed them whole, with the best of intentions, but never 
fully digested them; still others remained hard-bitten realists at 
heart, but donned a few of the latest stylistic devices in order to 
be in fashion. If by Impressionist mood is meant an enjoyment 
of the pleasurable aspects of leisure for themselves alone—the 
boating parties, the races, the promenades, the outdoors purely 
as a source of visual delight—this was largely a Parisian atti- 
tude and could only be artificially implanted in our native soil. 
If it means a particular spirit of discovery, the courage to chal- 
lenge the solidity of form, to challenge eventually the whole 
establishment, there is nothing comparable in American paint- 
ing except in isolated instances—until the 1940’s. And beside 
the achievement of that decade, any other event or development 
in the course of American painting pales in significance. 
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Margaret Breuning: 


Artists on the beach ... Kroll’s return 
to the exhibition world . . . seventeenth- 


century portraits ... modern masters in 


prints ... Bleny’s American debut .. . 


A. THE Davis Gallery, an exhibition of beach 
scenes by American artists offers a roster of 
important names, not always represented by im- 
portant works—a fact which may be due to 
their early dating in many cases, and a conse- 
quent deterioration of pigment. Maurice Prender- 
gast’s Dark Day, for instance, reveals this artist's 
characteristic organization of figure design (fig- 
ures without faces), yet sadly lacks the usual 
brilliance of his color and light patterns—sun- 
light would, of course, be excluded on a dark 
day, but was essential to his decorative designs. 
Winslow Homer’s small canvas of surf on a 
beach is overcast by a murky atmosphere not 
usual in his paintings. A Beach Scene by Glack- 
ens is relieved of its general darkness only by a 
pale radiance in a large expanse of sky. Henri’s 
Rockaway somewhat breaks its somber tones 
with a flash of red in a woman’s dress. There 
are, of course, many exceptions to the darkness 
of the majority of the canvases—Coney Island, by 
Reginald Marsh; the shimmer of light and color 
in William Chase’s beach scene; the vibrancy of 
light in Monhegan Island, by George Bellows; the 
bright sunlight and warm hues of Edward Pott- 
hast’s beach scenes. Water colors also bring relief 
to the monotony of low tones. In a curious paper, 
Beach Scene, by Demuth, two figures in bright- 
red bathing suits are set starkly against a large 
area of white paper—suggesting a study for one 
of his illustrations. Water colors by David Levine 
sparkle with light and bright color notes; in addi- 
tion there are handsome papers by Milton Avery, 
Childe Hassam and Shinn. (Davis, Mar. 10—Apr. 4.) 


I. is pleasing to welcome Leon Kroll’s return to 
the exhibition world, from which he had long 
absented himself. He is an artist who combines 
spontaneity and discipline; one feels that, having 
acquired great technical competency, he has con- 
sidered how to adapt it to the organization of 
a theme, then has gone forward impetuously to 
its realization. Now that it seems no longer au fait 
to refer to draftsmanship, or admire richness and 
appropriateness of matiére, it might seem tactless 
to call attention to Kroll’s draftsmanship or his 
ability to endow his canvases with both brilliance 
of color and contrasting delicacy of tints that 
enhance the structure of design. One of the land- 
scapes here, Driftwood, marks a greater simplifica- 
tion in his work, showing a ragged tree trunk 
lying on a beach, asserting its jagged outlines 
against a balancing vertical of the hilly back- 
ground, with a wavering reflection in the water. 
He would be, indeed, an insensitive artist (which 
he is not) to escape all the influences about him. 
This influence appears in the painting of a figure 
before a mirror in its refinement of handling and 
bloom of dusky color. Cheyenne Mountains con- 
firms Cézanne’s verdict that there are no lines in 
nature, for in it he builds a design of heavy peaks 
in delicate modulations of forms which establish 
an organic equilibrium of structure. Among other 
figure pieces to be noted are a portrait of Mrs. 
Maxwell Anderson, an interior with a girl reading 
on a sofa, and, not least, an objective and amus- 
ing Self-Portrait. (Milch, Mar. 2-21.) 


A Group of seventeenth-century portraits at Du. 
veen’s forms an unusual and impressive exhibition, 
presenting the standing figures of English noble. 
men in their rich jousting attire. The upper 

of the armor only is shown to permit display of 
the elaborate costumes. No helmets are worn, al. 
though the towering plumes adorning them ap 
shown at the sides of the canvases, representi 
doubtless the colors worn in tournaments, A oq. 
trasting detail to the gleaming surfaces of i 
armor is the ruff, rising in two or three tiers that 
frame the heads. The artists are principally 
“Anon.”, but their skill is shown in the modeling 
of heads and features, as well as in the textun 
of flesh and hair. This sure and vigorous execy. 
tion of heads and patrician hands was probabh 
carried out by an accomplished artist, while the 
minutiae of ornamental detail were entrusted ) 
decorative craftsmen. The portrait of a bride ip 
her rich robes is one exception to the masculine 
array. Moreover, one jousting figure is that of , 
young Spanish lad in an informal pose. The re. 
moval of the lower part of his armor reveals bar 
legs and long garters supporting high socks, |) 
spite of this travesty, the ingenuous countenance 
of the boy exerts a charm. An important portrait, 
Van Dyck’s Earl of Kinoul, presents a graceful 
figure fully armored, although the greaves ar 
carelessly attached. On one hand he wears ; 
mailed glove, while the other aristocratic hand 
rests on his sword hilt. In this portraiture, th 
bride appears conscious of her regal apparel, 
while the noblemen seem suavely unconscious of 
everything but their pride of birth and _ place, 
(Duveen, Mar. 2-31.) 


——_ a showing of seventy “modern prints” 
would seem to be taking quite a stride, yet itis 
successfully taken at the Deitsch Gallery’s exhibi- 
tion. It is essentially a collector’s presentation, a 
the comments, however apposite on particular con- 
ditions and “rarities,” is “caviar to the general,” 
to the viewers who merely wish to enjoy the 
papers for their intrinsic appeal. One of the earl 
prints is a lithograph by Géricault, Retour de 
Russie, the bedraggled figures of a foot soldier 
and a rider on a foundering horse struggling 
hopelessly in the snow drifts, a realistic com 
mentary on Napoleon’s inglorious retreat. Rodel 
phe Bresdin, an artist whose work is seldom 


Maurice Prendergast, Dieppe (collection of Me 
and Mrs. Arthur Altschul) ; at Davis Gallery: 
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its at Dy. shown today, is represented by a lithograph, one 
exhibition, of his characteristic grotesque, macabre themes. 
lish noble. His early pupil, Redon, contributes three of his 
Upper part} dazzling black lithographs, which recall his ad- 
display of monition to respect the black. In contrast is his 
& worn, al it of Beatrice, a diaphanous form in a pallor 





of melting color. Vuillard and Bonnard are pre- 
sented in color prints of Intimist character— 





nts, A cop, interiors and family scenes. Vuillard’s Atre, a 
ces of the hearthstone with cooking pots and pans, trans- 
® tiers tha | forms a homely theme into an appealing design. 
Principalh Cézanne’s familiar color lithograph of Bathers, 
€ modeling a superb landscape print by Pissarro, a rare Tahi- 
he texture tian color woodcut by Gauguin are other high 
rOUS execu. 





spots in the showing, with Mary Cassatt’s dis- 
tinguished color etching, Peasant Mother and 





iS probably 







» While th Child. Lautrec’s hand-colored lithograph, Loie 
ntrusted vf puller Dancing, reveals, as much of his work does, 

a bride inf the influence of Sharaku. Some of Matisse’s oda- 
> masculine 





lisques, a late color lithograph by Braque, dis- 
tinctive etchings by Degas and Manet, and a 
portrait etching by Villon are notable inclusions. 
Probably the high spot of this grouping is one of 
Picasso's monumental “Minotauromachy” series. 
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‘ountenane § Qne sometimes wonders if, despite its intricate 
int portrait, symbolism and Gargantuan proportions, the prints 
a graceful 


by Goya and Callot do not suggest with greater 
immediacy and horror the miseries of war. As 
we come to the German division, the Norwegian 
Munch may be included, because of his influence 
on the Expressionists. His color prints shown 
here, Moonlight Figures and Sea Landscape, sug- 
gest the intellectual and spiritual agitation in art 
that was breaking down old barriers and conven- 
tions and aspiring to a new language of artistic 
expression. In contrast with these vigorously for- 
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dern prints’ } mal prints, Munch’s Sick Girl is a tender concep- 
de, yet itis} tion delicately expressed. Among prominent 
ery’s exhibi. | Expressionists, Nolde exerted a great influence ; 
entation, as | his brilliant color lithograph Three Kings not only 
rticular con. | is @ bravura pérformance, but also reflects the 
he general” } impact of his Russian travels. Kirchner, Heckel 
» enjoy the | and Otto Miiller furnish important contributions, 
of the early | While the woodcut by Schmidt-Rottluff demon- 
- Retour de | strates his right to be considered the greatest 
foot soldie | artist in the group in this medium. Kandinsky, 
> struggling whose intensive probing of aesthetics and fertility 
alistic com § °% invention finally led him to abstraction, is 
reat. Rodol § Tepresented here by a small woodcut in color, 
< is seldom § its crossed diagonals and fluttering detail remov- 





ing his work far from any objectivity. (Deitsch, 
Jan. 20-Feb. 21.) 











dicons Bieny, a French artist, is showing land- 
scapes of many regions and one sti'l life in his 
first one-man show in this city. Although he has 
lived in Paris and exhibited his work there, it 
does not suggest that he was allied with any of 
its modern movements, or that his work was in- 
fluenced by them, for originality of conception 
and personal idiom in developing it are marked 
in all his work. Linear patterns are often asser- 
tive on his canvases, sometimes forming the basis 
of their structure or interpolating the color areas; 
yet for all this linear emphasis, the image is never 
lost in the coherence of design. Crisp brushing, 
in pure color of delicate hues, creates 

sharp planes in clear-cut precision. This acuity of 
and form does not militate against the fre- 
quent undertones of emotion and poetic signifi- 
‘ance of many of the canvases. A variation of 
Place and atmosphere of the different scenes is 
secured by a changed tempo of brushing, and by 
rgences of palette and design. Among the 
striking paintings of the exhibition are San Gimi- 
sano, Neige, showing the cluster of ancient towers 
under a veil of snow; the lively movement of the 
fleet leaving the port of La Rochelle; the blue- 
i k shadows enveloping the river and its bridges 
in Rio San Barnaba, Nocturne. The still life shows 
an opulent, pink rose and some greenery in a 


shimmering haze of blue. (Raymond and Ray- 
mond, Mar. 2-16.) 
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Fred Wagner, Low Tide; at Zabriskie Gallery. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


Fred Wagner: A little-known American painter 
(1861-1940), Wagner followed in the tradition 
of American Impressionists like Twachtman and 
Childe Hassam. Though not an originator, he was 
one of those artists who follow after and develop 
a style with sensitivity and devotion, who might 
be said to domesticate a more radical innovation. 
His large harbor scenes, with their light grays, 
their soft touches of yellows and whites, have the 
thoroughness of an earned authority. But his most 
engaging works are scenes of summer pleasure 
and idleness—umbrellas along a strand of white 
beach, figures against a backdrop of sea and surf, 
a view of white boats at anchor in a harbor. The 
easy brushwork, sometimes describing a complete 
figure by means of a few continuous gestures, 
gives evidence of a theme that particularly and 
personally suited his talents. The freedom of the 
work, the shimmer of small, broken touches of 
color—blues, purples, rose pinks and dry, cool 
whites—have produced a small number of works 
of durability and considerable charm. (Zabriskie, 
Feb. 23—Mar. 14.) —J.R.M. 


Magritte Drawings: Magritte has never shown 
his drawings in this country before, but, as one 
might expect, they vary little in a thematic way 
from his paintings. The drawing in pen and ink 
is as fanatically straight-faced and unrevealing as 
the bland, impersonal surfaces of his paintings. 


52 


He sets out to teach us the lesson that all objects 
are interchangeable and transformable, and he 
goes about it as painstakingly and explicitly as 
possible so that there can be no misunderstanding. 
Thus in a double “primer illustration” drawing, 
a finger is labeled “bottle” and a bottle is labeled 
“finger,” compotes grow into fruits, the tree stump 
holds the ax entwined in its roots, the rock floats 
on the sea or is suspended in the sky, and the 
heart with severed arteries is mounted as the 
head would be in a portrait bust. Not quite so 
simple as the substance or identity switches are 
the law-defying subjects such as the partially 
filled glass at the bottom of the ocean, or the 
psychological metaphors like the house facade 
with a window opening onto an interior which 
reveals another house facade, or the drawings with 
a moral, as The Folly of Grandeur. Then there is 
the donkey’s tail growing out of the front of an 
empty chair—entitled A Simple Story of Love. 
(Bodley, Mar. 2-24.)—M.S. 


Minda Hess: The amount of imitative painting 
beclouding the issues in contemporary art is prob- 
ably the result of theory that is no more than 
radical technique available to anyone who feels 
he can do the same. There was Pollock, Abstract 
Expressionism, and then there was Tachism for 
anyone hungry for an apocalypse. This is not a 
judgment on its creative validity but a reference 


to its paralyzing conformity to impulse. Only a 
very few have been finally chosen, and to this 
small, as yet untested, list should be added the 
name of Minda Hess. Mrs. Hess is dedicated to 
Tachism, a style which this reviewer approaches 
with many reservations, one of the strongest of 
which has been stated. She flings, pours, brushes 
and drips oil paint and water colors into fantastic 
color patterns in search of the revelational acti 
dent. Wholly committed to her choice, she is able 
to expose authority in her manipulations—whic 
in turn confers authenticity upon the results 
Despite the implications of the method, the results 
are, ironically, always and only decorative. As 
successful “play” her painting deliberately avoids 
the unconscious element that demands a sense of 
order, of composition. But in its optical way t® 
wholly enjoyable. Besides, her associative titles 
are most apt. Mrs. Hess is also beset by other 
ironies. She lives not in Paris but in Baltimore 
where, in her fifties, she has studied (!) for the 
past two years with Martin Louis, who has a 
parently proselytized her most successfully. Unlike 
Paul Jenkins, hers has been the case of being ® 
the wrong place at the right time. But she ha: 
arrived and now lacks only the imprimatur 

prestige. (Avant-Garde, Feb. 24—Mar. 14.) ST. 


Karl Schrag: Known primarily as a printmaker, 
Schrag presents oils, water colors and gouache: 
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which reflect graphic disciplines in their extensive 
use of gravure calligraphs—part form, part texture 
_and the patterned application of color. One is 
left with the impression that he sees the progress 
of a painting as comparable to a print, gradually 
accumulating line, tone and mass. In this respect, 
the gouache medium best analogizes the function 
of the acid bath, with its repeated application 
pulling all the signs and tones together in the 
characteristic equalizing finish of the medium. 
Beyond this, Schrag states his themes in short- 
hand: linear forms for trees, round ones for suns 
and staccato strokes for rhythms. He uses a great 
deal of black, in line and mass. Trees and Sinking 
Sun invites comparison with certain Chinese land- 
scapes in the way it attempts to create space 
through the recessional use of planes. But the 
calligraphic sign which denotes the tree so dom- 
inates the foreground plane that the surface be- 
comes too important. The rest of the painting 
fades to the rear. In Black Tree in Bright Light 
the evocative quality amounts to sentimentality in 
its fuzzily brushed dramatic contrasts of dark 
and light. Again the center of interest is stressed 
to the detriment of a more complex spatial involve- 
ment. In his more naturalistic studies, Schrag’s 
Expressionistic inclination asserts itself in tawny 
reds and alizarins with sharp outlines and more 
calligraphic hatching. An exception is Orepesa, a 
chalkily luminous yellow and white village in a 
mountain setting. (Kraushaar, Mar. 9-28.) —S.T. 


Enrico Glicenstein: Some fifteen sculptures in 
wood and bronze and about twenty-five drawings 
make up this exhibition, which has been timed to 
complement the recent publication of a mono- 
graph on the artist by M. Jean Cassou. Glicenstein 
was born in 1870, in Poland, and died in New 
York in 1952, after being struck by an automobile. 
He had lived in Munich, where he studied, and for 
a number of years in Rome, before coming to the 
United States in 1928. If anything, his wanderings 
from the age of thirteen only reinforced his in- 
volvement with human suffering which his sculp- 
ture portrays with quiet but forceful dignity. 
Honored the world over in his time, he devoted 
himself to an art of passionate sentiments. Signifi- 
cantly his figures are frequently shown clasping 
each other—in love or commiseration. He worked 
best in wood, which he carved vigorously with no 
attempt to charm. He knew Kollwitz and Barlach 
and shared their interests. By confining himself to 
the limits of the block, he enlisted its mass in the 
service of the gravity of themes like The Wounded 
(1940), a man straining under the weight of a 
stricken comrade. He sought impact rather than 
monumentality. But suffering today is tinged with 
the metaphysical, and the sense of responsibilty 
te which he appealed has largely vanished in an 
atmosphere of self-concern. (James Graham, Mar. 


2-28.) —S.T. 


Oskar Kokoschka: Congratulations are in order 
as a new gallery opens its doors to the New York 
public. It is pledged to uphold the European tra- 
dition, “deriving in general from the late re- 
searches of Cézanne.” The first exhibition at 
Bayer’s stands under an auspicious star. It com- 
prises fifteen oils and a number of drawings and 
water colors by the surviving master of Expres- 
sionism. Most of the oils stem from Kokoschka’s 
—and Expressionism’s—most exciting period. The 
familiar double portrait of the Tietzes, one of the 
works that caused Kokoschka to be regarded as 
the court painter of the Viennese intelligentsia 
from 1908 to 1920, shows an obsession with hands. 
Gnarled and nervously twitching, Hans Tietze’s 
fingers have a life all their own, symbolizing inner 
intensity. The portrait of L. R. von Janikowsky 
Permits comparison with certain of Van Gogh’s 
likenesses; it tempts one to designate Kokoschka 
asa Dostoevski of painting. As always in the 
xpressionistic portrait, madness is just around 


th 


© corner. Equally compelling are the portraits 


of the poet Peter Altenberg and the Conte Verona. 
The self-portrait of 1914, on the other hand, signi- 
fies the decline of Kokoschka’s style into a man- 
ner, an incipient slickness reaching maturity in 
the portrait of Frederick Knize of 1927. Today 
Kokoschka is an institution rather than a painter. 
All the more one regrets the absence of one or 
two of the magnificent Baroque cityscapes he 
painted after the First World War. They help sup- 
port Kokoschka’s legitimate claim to greatness. 
(Bayer, Jan. 19-Feb. 21.) —U.W. 


Jacques Beckwith: Landscape (seashore or 
woodland) is intensely located in these oils. This 
intensity has been achieved with (and sometimes 
despite) what might be described as a method, 
rather than a style: emphatic pushes of a heavy- 
laden brush that form a surface built up of blocks 
of color, a sort of gutty Impressionism. This method 
of description becomes disturbingly like patch- 
work, as in the farther foliage of a close-viewed 
woodland scene. Even so, Beckwith makes you 
see (and sense) the foreground trees, which are 
painted in a more concrete manner. A comparison 
of two similar views of a wooded coastline sug- 
gests that form follows feeling. The finer, stronger 
view is built up with greater continuity; it has a 
stirring diagonal stress that meets a heavy, push- 
ing sea. And the little oil on composition board 
Sea, Sky, Dunes, full of Naples-yellow light that 
shines from understructuring blocks, is another 
exact and uncommon location of feeling in a fa- 
miliar scene. (Hansa, Feb. 24-Mar. 13.)—A.V. 


Theodoros Stamos: In these recent paintings, 
large irregularly shaped areas of intense color 
have replaced the luminous, muffled forms of the 
artist’s work of the past few years. For the 
shadowy greens and umbers trailing off into in- 
definite space there are strident reds, yellows and 
oranges, and in general a fuller palette. Comple- 
mented by a knifed texture amounting to modeling, 
they seize the surface through sheer assertiveness. 
Stamos, then, is flying directly in the face of 
his own exquisite tastes. In the effort to particu- 
larize his expression, he has exchanged an evoca- 
tive style for one with more physical presence. 
Thus a work like Red Sea Terrace looks back, 
in its figurative definition, to an earlier Stamos, 
Sounds in the Rock of 1946, now in New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art. And despite the absence 
of symbolic details and dark thermal metaphors 
peculiar to the earlier work, the recent painting 
has a comparable primordial quality. But it is the 
primordialism of energy rather than mystery, its 
geographical literalness traced in heated color, 
studded with violet, green, blue and white. Sud- 
denly Stamos looks like a lot of other painters 
courting the elemental with inferences of undif- 
ferentiated shapes. His problem is how to deepen 
his statement in the increasingly rarefied atmos- 
phere of abstraction, for he has replaced sugges- 
tion with sensation. (Emmerich, Feb. 3-28.) —S.T. 


Robert Tieman, Macdonald Stewart, June 
Corwine: Black, black, black is the color of 
Tieman’s paintings. The absence of light in the 
painting (except for superficial strokes of ocher) 
is foiled by the light reflected from the scumbled 
or smooth tar-black surfaces. So intense is this 
reflection that photographs of the paintings are 
positive (white on black) prints, and the painting 
itself the negative (black) image. This is a per- 
verse way of making images with paint. The per- 
versity is so compelling that this reviewer misread 
the title The Sea, #5 as The Sea, Ha. Mac- 
donald Stewart’s work is expressionistic, abstract. 
A present interest of hers is the combination of 
broad painting with areas of sharp detail. In 
City, deep cadmium orange is a shorthand note 
against a horizontal gray-white expanse. She is 
also trying to realize extreme shifts in depth. In 
Impulse a stretched square moves from the en- 
closed left toward a void on the right. But there 
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Raymond Parker, Untitled; 
at Widdifield Gallery. 





Umberto Romano, Dancer; 
at Krasner Gallery. 





Byron Browne, They Dance; 
at Grand Central Moderns. 





Murray Tinkelman, 
Landscape Drawing; at Artzt Gallery. 


is evident in the fuzzy endings of the forms an 
unwillingness to identify shape and location. This 
avoids tightness and contributes to an impressive 
large look. Once the gesture is recognized, how- 
ever, the paintings seem not large, but loose. June 
Corwine’s primitive figures of birds and people are 
made of the smooth areas—often white—left when 
the rest of the surface is built up with torn bits 
of papier-maché. The nastiness of the surface, 
which suggests a welter of dried brown but still 
fluttering insects—is not retrieved by any partic- 
ular wit in the decorative figures, and their in- 
nocence of characterization makes them all the 
more pitiful victims of technique. Head of a 
Woman, a collage with burlap (flat) and other 
implements could, however, be a beginning of 
portraiture. (March Gallery, Mar. 6-26.) —A.V. 


Raymond Parker: Large distinct shapes of 
varied coloration, ranging in number from three 
to eight, are thinly painted on lerge white can- 
vases. They are open-edged, but clearly defined, 
touch without crowding, are still without being 
static; the color may be restricted to several values 
of a single hue, or to a primary such as blue and 
the colors in which it participates, such as green 
and purple. Parker’s earlier paintings were more 
complex in every respect and generally related 
to landscape, although isolated within a white 
periphery. Here he is preoccupied with the drama 
of big simple forms, or really with the drama of 
color, since his forms are essentially color vehicles. 
His knowledge and experience enable him to carry 
it off, yet the exhibition has a certain sense of 
incompleteness, an air of preparation which an- 
ticipates some fuller development. ( Widdifield, 
Mar. 10—Apr. 4.)——M.S. 


Umberto Romano: Belonging to the school of 
painting that has produced the stronger Corpora, 
Romano is a prophet of doom, a real Kulturpes- 
simist. There is a menacingly glowing and brood- 
ing intensity in his Fragment—Oriental Civilization 
and Pompeii—Scorched Image that defies verbal 
explanation. The paintings are associated with 
their titles by mood rather than content. The 
spiral involutions of Dancer and Oneness offer 
Matisse-like arabesques against a background ex- 
pressive of “that dark night.” (Krasner, Mar. 16- 
Apr. 4.) —U.W. 


Byron Browne: Thirty-six one-man shows since 
1927 is a formidable record, and this exhibition 
of oil, collage and sculpture shows an artist sensi- 
tive to the many and contradictory currents of 
modern art, yet determined to keep his statement 
personal. The dominating piece is a painting six 
by nine feet called They Dance, a flamboyant bac- 
chanal led by Satan in the form of a pipe-playing 
black satyr wearing a red cloak. The painter 
visited Spain last year and was struck by the 
violence and melodrama of the Goyas he saw 
there. Echoes of Picasso’s Guernica are also dis- 
cernible. While the wild and joyless celebration 
of the doomed is pictorially convincing, there is 
some confusion as to whether it is intended as 
satire, as epic, or as prophecy. As a result, the 
work is momentarily stirring, but ultimately shal- 
low in impact. Other paintings include a view of 
Seville rendered in abstract, angular forms of 
white, pink, red and blue; two paintings of satyrs 
are complete interpretations of the central figure 
highlighted by a deft but mannered line. The 
sculpture features two bronzes of archaic inspira- 
tion, and two welded pieces in a more contem- 
porary idiom. (Grand Central Moderns, Feb. 28- 
Mar. 19.)—H.D.M. 


Murray Tinkelman: Last spring Tinkelman’s 
ink drawings seemed to inform his large, Abstract 
Expressionist oils with a discipline that promised 
a development of the identity of his images. This 
discipline might have led the paintings away from 
the generalized emotion and brought them to a 





more specific response to a natural situation, Now 
the roles of drawing and painting are Teversed, 
and the paintings appear as the Proving ground, 
the sketches, really, for what is made concrete jn 
the beautiful small pencil and crayon drawii 
This changeabout may be the outcome of the speed 
with which the oils are presently painted, and the 
recent use of a lightened palette that needs the 
bare, unworked canvas. There is no Memory jp. 
vested in these talented (immensely) gestures, 
They are now responses as frenzied as that com- 
manded by the Yiddish proverb: “Sleep faster! 
We need the pillows!” Whether caught frontally 
(Phalanx) or in a bursting instant (Migration) 
the paintings are sped in ever-thinning expansion 
to a disintegration of form by a brush that like a 
whip says Faster! Faster! The crayon drawings, 
however, linger over the forms indicated in the 
large oils; brought into focus, rounded out by a 
genuine light, they realize movement not as ges. 


ture but as enduring formal achievement. (Artz, 
Mar. 11-21.) —A.V. 

























Collage Show: The function of collage as “ 
surrogate form of painting” (Hilton Kramer in 
“Month in Review” for February) is more evident 
here than any of the other functions to which col- 
lage can be assigned. This accounts, I think, for 
the handsome vitality of the assemblage and, some. 
what ironically, leads to the thought that the 
show itself, however handsome, is in a sense a 
“surrogate” show. Still, the fact that works in col. 
lage are usually smaller than paintings of the 
same artists makes such an assemblage manageable, 
and the blessing is found to be almost unmixed. 

Outstanding among such collages are Ilse Getz’s 
Italian Village, Tad Myashita’s Connected Men- 
taliy, Tom Boutis’ Landscape, Pat Paslov’s Vith- 
in the Frame, Susan Weil’s Bathers, Joe Fiore'’s 
The Hunter’s Return and Vincent Longo’s Collage, 
1959. These collages incorporate the forms and 
the space particular to the artists’ developing 
work; translated into torn or cut paper used with 
paint, the forms attain an edgy authority as well 
as a somewhat mechanistic drama that the artists 
handling of paint does not afford. Of the works 
that do not stand in a relief relationship to paint- 
ing, Bill King’s Landing in the Snow and Bernard 
Langlais’ Have Gun, Will Travel are outstanding. 
Both are essentially sculptural conceptions. King’s 
twisted wire figures have slid across a white oil 
painted tin ground and have left traces like 
shadows behind them. Langlais’ construction of 
fitted-together pieces of different-sized, -grained 
and -stained wood recalls, curiously, the 1912 
Cubist paintings of Picasso and Braque. 

One other piece, a recollection made of unraveled 
caning, fishhooks and lines of metal staples, mus 
be mentioned for its reportorial wit. Angelo Savel 
li’s Mr. Hulot’s Holiday absolutely fixes Mr. Hulot’s 
effects in much the same way as the paraphernalia 
on the table is forever fixed in certain portrall 
photographs. (Area, Mar. 6-26.) —A.V. 





























































Hippolyte Petitjean: A close friend of Seurat 
himself a painter and a fellow Pointillist of m 
mean talent, Petitjean (1854-1929) has so 
escaped the attention of American critics ap 
collectors. A retrospective held four years ago ® 
Paris paved the way for a wider recognition 
his place in the Divisionist movement. A studet! 
of Puvis de Chavannes, he was Seurat’s equal it 
conscientiousness though not in the refinement ¢ 
taste and the desire for plasticity in the organi 
tion of pictorial space. Pécheurs au Bord de la 
Seine is refreshingly unpretentious, while a Femme 
de Dos and Ami de Petitjean place more empha 
sis on outline. All twenty-eight water colors a 
on a small scale. Later in his life Petitjean 
parently fell under the spell of Fauvism, until 
finally reverted to a manner indicated by the line 
Poussin-Puvis de Chavannes. None of his myth 
logical-allegorical paintings are included in 
current show. Only when the works of the grea! 
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masters have become unavailable on the market 
do the lesser masters get a well-deserved chance 
to show what they are worth to posterity. Their 
rediscovery serves as a lesson to those who believe 
that there is no bridge between talent and genius. 
(Findlay, Mar. 2-31.) —U.W. 







Jules Kirschenbaum: Fantastic accumulations 
of detail, enumerated in minuscule strokes of arid 
tempera, reveal scenes of appalling ugliness and 





needs the 
"MOry in. 









— horror. Humans are seen at their most loathsome 
| ton and self-flagellating, submitting their flesh to ex- 
‘ae cruciating penances and mortifications, or tor- 





mented by winged monsters who feed on their 
festering wounds. Overly elaborate concepts, labo- 
rious treatment (very highly skilled), and the 
morbid and sadistic nature of the subject material 
leave one with very little sympathy for this work, 
but with more sympathy perhaps for the masochis- 
tic spirit which toiled over the painstaking depic- 
tion of such a warped and miserable humanity. 
(Salpeter, Feb. 16-Mar. 14.)—M.S. 
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George Luks: A delightful set of forty drawings 
—mostly snapshots of people and animals—plus 
several water colors, reveal a keen observer of 












ge as “a 
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re evident ; 
shichalt reality who was entranced with the casualness of 
think, for | ‘he moment. Luks captures transitory movements: 


a man bending backward over a park bench, a 
horse in the act of jumping, etc. He also loves to 
watch children at play, idlers and strollers, spec- 
tators at a public event, and birds from the zoo. 
In all of these drawings one notices an inherent 
sense of humor worthy of a realist of Luks’s stature, 
but less apparent in his paintings. Some of the 
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unmixed. c : 

[ise Getz’s | Works are preparatory sketches, as is evident from 
ted Men.| the indication of the colors to be used in the final 
ov’s With | Version. The water colors are more delicate and 
oe Fiore’s | highly atmospheric. (A.C.A., Mar. 9-28.) —U.W. 
’s Collage, 





Rosemarie Beck: These paintings are all based 


and 
— on the astrological theme of the House of Venus. 


leveloping 








used with | [he color is put on in small, square strokes and 
ty as well built up carefully so that the density of the paint 
he artists’ | these canvases has the mellowed look of late 





warm sunlight. There is something of the vision 


the works 
= of a Vuillard in these still lifes, especially in the 







to paint- 
4 oo | one called House of Venus with Cloth, an arrange- 
tstanding | Ment on a table which is rich and decorative. 
ns. King’s Another one, a table upon which rests a monu- 








white oil: mental teapot and a violin, seems like a detail 
races like from an even larger work. The monumental gives 
ruction of | “@¥ Sometimes to the merely ponderous; in all the 



























| -grained works the static quality sweeps out everything else. 

the 1912} The most abstract still life, House of Venus No. 6, 
: seems the most successful; here we are not forced 
‘unraveled | '® Concern ourselves with the allusion to everyday 
ples, must objects and their mythic-astrological juxtaposition 
zelo Savel but can enjoy the textured surfaces and warm 
Ar. Hulot’s colors, The oil-on-paper studies for this series of 
aphernalia paintings have a spontaneity and sparkle that 
in portrait make them rewarding in themselves. (Peridot, 

Mar. 2-21.) —H.D.M. 

of Seurat, Francois Arnal: Looking at Arnal’s paintings is 
llist of 20 like watching someone make footprints in the 
as so fat mud; the going is slow and sticky and the best 
‘rities and | "880m for being there is to make mud pies, the 
ars age latest elaborate but highly indigestible product of 
ygnition of the French cuisine. Perhaps the paintings avail- 
A student able for review do not present this young French 
's equal in} Panter at his best, for his first exhibition here 
inement of } “Mes after he has already gained a considerable 
e organia: | "¢Putation abroad. Paint and granular pastes are 
Bord de le plastered on heavily, then embellished by troweling 
le a Femme and mcising with various instruments to produce 
ore emphr | * jumble of textural effects which are too diversi- 
colors aft fied to be visually striking, too deeply mired to be 
titjean ap expressively convincing. Beyond a certain paint 
m, until be kness fluency is almost impossible, yet Arnal 
by the line o. in making vehement swipes and digs in 
his mythe- material, in the name of direct expression, 
ded in the which only solidify into crevasses and craters. He 
{ the great } 'S Consistent, however, in his resistance to formal 
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clarification and conceptual interpretation and in 
his refusal to indulge in even the smallest felicities 
of painting or niceties of sentiment. This constancy 
to a negative goal should be sufficient to explain 
his success. (Fried, Feb. 10—-Mar. 14.) —M.S. 





Al Newbill: The necessity that many contem- 
porary action painters evince to work on a large 
scale does not always seem justified by the result. 
But in the case of Newbill it seems quite necessary. 
In a first one-man show this former Hofmann 
student shows work of the past three years. His 
obsession is outdoor nature and his manner is 
lavish. Built up with heavy encrustations, the 
broad slablike sections of paint are scratched and 
scarred tenderly; the rich pigmentation is manipu- 
lated with maximum effect. Low-keyed subtle 
colors, as in Landscape No. 1 and Country Sum- 
mer, have a delicacy almost because of their 
Soutine-like vigor. Like nature the effect some- 
times does not overwhelm us, but the impact is 


total. (Castelli, Feb. 17—-Mar. 7.) —H.D.M. 


Alvin Ross: A severity pervades this first one- 
man show of twenty-four oils and a number of 
drawings, the work of four years. The still lifes 
recall the Dutch seventeenth century with their 
objects from daily life projected into some imagi- 
nary element between the real and the unreal. 
The color scale is monochromatic, and the objects 
are separate and self-contained; they look endur- 
ing, dustless, and serene—but cheerless. In Tan- 
gerines and Cups, one of the best-realized of the 
still lifes, the objects look disaffected: the fruit is 
not for eating nor the dishes for holding food. 
A kind of perverse Puritanism is suggested rather 
than Surrealism, for objects are not transmuted 
into figments of dream or hallucination; they re- 
main real, but are too aloof to face their full 
reality. The family interiors lean more toward 
Surrealism, but are shy of attaining it. They have 
abdicated the anecdotal warmth of true genre 
painting, and exist in the same limbo as the still 
lifes. The pictures are craftsmanly, and if lived 
with and contemplated at length might engender 
sympathy of a sort more literary than visual. 
(Isaacson, Feb. 24-Mar. 14.)—H.D.M. 


Edward John Stevens: An artist’s sixteenth an- 
nual show is not the conventional anniversary 
occasion, but it certainly implies a redoubtable 
commodity in that most fluctuating of markets— 
taste. This show should be as popular with his 
collectors as ever. From the beginning Stevens has 
worked with an almost idiosyncratic style pains- 
takingly realized in gouache. For a long time he 
was interested in primitivistic feeling, though not 
a primitive. His decorative sense is removed by 
its specialization from the accepted decorative 
values of abstract, or even primitive art. Only the 
vague insinuation of geometric pattern indicates 
the mainstream. Otherwise, Stevens sticks to, or 
is fixed upon, exotic imaginative fantasies whose 
geographical locus he has now shifted to the South 
Seas. As tight as ever, his pictures now have more 
air to them—undoubtedly instigated by their 
Oriental flavor and motifs. Bringing out significant 
details exaggerated stylistically, often in intricate 
white hatching, he creates a luminous tapestry 
effect in such works as Motu a Bora-Bora, a moun- 
tain lake laced with fantastic vessels. Ebb Tide, a 
circular composition, and Pink Violets combine in 
obvious compositions seventeenth- and nineteenth- 
century attitudes—showing how far he can remove 
himself from the darker continent he had made a 
private culture. (Weyhe, Feb. 14~Mar. 14.)—S.T. 


Robert Kaupelis: About half of these large can- 
vases incorporate collage, the rest rely on oil 
paint. There is a marked difference in space and 
feeling between them, although in both the sub- 
ject is landscape. The collaged canvases, painted 
surfaces “glazed” with areas of tinted transparent 
papers, are more theatrically staged, higher-keyed 
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Alvin Ross, Pressure Cooker; 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


in color and, finally, more decorative than the oils. 
They are beautiful dreams of the substantial, 
their removal from reality delicately rendered by 
a medium in which visible depth can be condensed 
to a hairsbreadth. Beautiful as they are, they seem 
half-conscious recollections of the more natural 
works, recollections colored by the memory of the 
effort that went into the achievement of the sub- 
stantial. That achievement, in paint applied with 
an Expressionist force, is evident in all of the oils. 
In Ports, Kaupelis puts down the sea, land and 
sky with tensions that are typical of his best work. 
The upward-brushed foreground blues move, by 
tonal shifts, backward to the heavy ocher-white 
land mass, the gray-white sky above is a force as 
energetic and solid as the land. Here too the 
tensions created between land and sky control the 
rich medium; the effort of that control (a strug- 
gle, certainly, for a painter so facile), the sense 
of overcoming, plays its part in the real drama of 
the oils. (James, Mar. 6-26.) —A.V. 


Fairfield Porter: Few American painters are as 
involved with the present as a “period” as Fair- 
field Porter. He paints domestic scenes, the Long 
Island landscape, his wife and five children— 
in short, his own backyard, in a way thai iakes 
it representative of whatever intimacy the times 
permit. Yet his sentiments are not permitied to 
interfere with pictorial considerations. In_ its 
combination of factualness and privacy, Porter’s 
style recalls both Hopper and Vuillard. More 
concerned with shape than light, he generalizes 
local color in order to particularize form. Thus 
his flesh tints and the color of grass are painted 
with the same inflection. Flourishes in the direc- 
tion of modernistic space are particularly evident 
in his landscapes. Trees are patterned against the 
sky, shape against shape, as in Sunset and Table- 
cloths, with the latter tucked into the plane created 
by the lawn. But in the light of his matter-of-fact 
style, Porter’s concern with surface is something 
of a contradiction. Flat composition is simply not 
palpable enough for his content, the substantiality 
of which demands corresponding visualization. As 
it is, he tends to paint landscapes as if they were 
interiors. He is more successful in the domestic 
setting of the portrait of his young daughter, 
Lizzie at the Table. Here a floral arrangement, 
a book, some dishes and other objects are artfully 
arranged in the foreground which defines, without 
sacrificing depth to shape, the equally important 
space between it and the background where the 
child is placed. (De Nagy, Mar. 17—Apr. 4.)—S.T. 


Giorgio Cavallon: This exhibition leaves one 
with the impression that Cavallon would probably 
paint a canvas all white if he could find enough 
definition in it to convey his peculiar sense of 
light. In principle he is committed to a formal 
environment in which the color areas, including 
white, are essentially symbolic forms that de- 
termine the spatial relations of the surface. But 
he works with rectilinear patches of loosely 
brushed color and extensive planes of white which 
imply more subjective preoccupations. For it is 
not formal space that counts but the illumination 
it embodies. In his latest painting white is more 
and more dominant. Detaching itself from the im- 
plied geometrical limits to assume a more personal 
character, it modulates in value as tints are 
worked into the plane or its texture accompanies 
a sudden change in direction. Light is now partly 
encountered as shape at the moment its intensi- 
fication threatens its apparent boundaries. Caval- 
lon probably retains a vertical bias for this reason, 
even though some of his canvases, which are 
untitled, are as horizontal as landscapes. For the 
upward movement acts as a check on mere sen- 
sation. Its directional momentum reinstates infer- 
entially the very structure the light has bypassed. 
In their turn the swatches of color become more 
illusionistic; they deepen the canvas even as the 
illumination broaches more actual surface. These 
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Giorgio Cavallon, Untitled; 
at Stable Gallery. 
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Fairfield Porter, Lizzie at the Table; 
at De Nagy Gallery. 


Paul Kleinschmidt, White Lilies; 
at Van Diemen-Lilienfeld. 


Gabriel Kohn, Number One, 1958; 
at Castelli Gallery. 









intings require sustained attention if their full 
elect of depth in light is to be perceived. (Stable, 
Feb. 23-Mar. 14.) —S.T. 





Paul Kleinschmidt: Relative obscurity had al- 

claimed this German Expressionist long 
before his death in Germany in 1949 at the age 
of sixty-six. A contemporary of Nolde, Kirchner, 
Beckmann, etc., he seems to have been ignored 

because he was, by Expressionist stand- 
ards, a cool, almost formal artist. His was a 
passionate intelligence which prescribed a cool, 
rather symbolic palette—blue, olive green, pale 
yellow and gelid white—for a style that may 
have seemed too “artistic” and “cold” for the 
apocalyptic spirit of the times. Kleinschmidt 
worked out a system of masses in tense, marching, 
swirling rhythms which look to the Expressionists 
in their optical impact but to a more refined intel- 
lectual tradition, probably the French, to Cézanne 
(via Van Gogh), for their structural inclinations. 
As a matter of fact, Kleinschmidt painted a num- 
ber of landscapes in southern France during the 
late thirties, and these significantly approach ab- 
straction in their reductive elaboration of form 
and color. When he shared the enthusiasm of his 
colleagues, Kleinschmidt could turn out a figure 
quite in the Beckmann manner. In the Loge 
(1932) portrays a robust lady, but the pictorial 
issue evades any social comment in the handling 
of the large fleshy forms, while The Ballerina 
(1931) is inscribed with savage rhythms like a 
wheel in motion, her yellow tutu pivoting with 
the dense solid formed by her back and arm as 
she bends over the blue diagonal of her leg. 
Kleinschmidt was no innovator. He relied on the 
accepted models of the day, which he personalized 
though a curiously divisive style dedicated to a 
nearly mystical union of form and content. The 
records should be amended to include his name. 
(Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, Mar. 16—-Apr. 2.)—S.T. 
















































































Gabriel Kohn: These sculptures look as though 
they were cut from huge, man-made tree trunks, 
carefully fabricated out of choice strips of various 
kinds of wood. Better-conceived and -executed than 
nature’s hit-or-miss type of tree, they are wonder- 
fully adapted to Kohn’s purpose. He hews out 
great chunks and blocks, then forms and finishes 
them with a cabinetmaker’s care. The shapes 
themselves are as baffling as the material: they 
look supremely mundane and functional, but on 
second thought, they have no conceivable use. 
They look like parts of a greater whole; they look 
movable (but do not move) ; they look as though 
we have seen them before (but we never have) ; 
they are at one remove from adult life, from the 
modern world. We are moved to want them, more 
than to understand them; they are made for the 
eye and hand, not the mind. In fact, if we thought 
ourselves grown into giants, we could use them for 
toys—they have just the measure of seriousness and 
nonsense that makes the realm of play accessible 
but mysterious. (Castelli, Mar. 10-28.) —H.D.M. 
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Julio Girona: The sense of ease, the absence of 
strain, even in his most taut statements, make 
Girona’s work pleasantly undemanding without 
its becoming overly simple or confined to tasteful- 
ness. He is swift, with exactitude and freedom, 
without being driven, and impulsive without simu- 
lating violence ; he knows something about paint- 
ing without insisting on airing all his knowledge 
at once. His canvases usually present a concen- 
trated scrawl of colors on blander, thinly washed-on 
grounds, an abstract image which becomes more 

when extended over a long horizontal can- 
vas, The Wall, in sprawling black lines suggesting 
a wall covered with writing and posters, seen on 
t recent Visit to his native Cuba. In Early Hour a 
and of white separates translucent areas of pink 
and gray, rising in a frothy vertical on the right 
and yielding from time to time to the rich notes 
of color and flurried activity of a turbulent under- 
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painting. One has the sense of an artist who paces 
himself according to his own capacities and who 
will, accordingly, grow with time, rather than 
over-extending himself in response to external 
pressures. (Bertha Schaefer, Mar. 1-21.)—M.S. 


William Freed: The images in these abstractions 
suggest a vision that is not sure of its intentions. 
It isn’t just that there are very different kinds of 
painting going on—abstractions that have a refer- 
ence to a landscape, others interested in bursts of 
motion, some that deal in symbols for the human 
figure—but also that few of the paintings come off 
on their own terms. This conceptual indecision 
leads to overworking, and the paintings become 
heavy, not weighty. One doesn’t ask for apparent 
ease in the use of material, but some mastery of 
craft as evidence of care. And even that demand 
can be suspended when the idea is overridingly 
visualized, the symbol exact. Sunshower, one of 
the best paintings here, uses shafts of yellow and 
swinging diagonals to suggest a movement of 
figures through a drenched atmosphere. This paint- 
ing is a rewarding fusion of the several tendencies 
that elsewhere attract the artist to distraction. 
(James, Feb. 13—Mar. 5.) —A.V. 


William Littlefield: The titles of these paintings 
of the last three years would be mere curiosities 
if they did not reflect the actual sense of enchant- 
ment that is the artist’s particular animus. The 
Force of Modesty and Movement Following the 
Law of Heaven, to name just two, are titles appro- 
priate to nonobjective fantasy. But also they infer 
an imaginative eccentricity which ultimately affects 
their plastic content—colors become vapors, form 
loses its intrinsic attributes to fancy. Arthur Dove 
and Kandinsky, both of whom must have figured 
in Littlefield’s development, were affected by a 
similar form of naive mysticism. But the point 
should not be labored if only because Littlefield’s 
sense of structure corrects so much of this im- 
balance. His characteristic unfolding, undulating 
forms have become more self-possessed in recent 
work, less dependent on atmospheric clichés and 
supra-rational allusions. Pictorial contrasts are 
greater, figuration is more pointed, and in time 
his titles should begin to seem only unfortunate 
and vestigial. (Nonagon, Feb. 15-Mar. 7.)—S.T. 


John Marin: In a letter to Stieglitz John Marin 
wrote: “The true artist must perforce go from 
time to time to the elemental big forms—Sky, 
Sea, Mountain, Plain—and those things pertaining 
thereto, to sort of retrue himself up.” The clarity 
and skill which he brought to this concept even 
in his earliest period are made abundantly clear in 
the show now assembled. Dating as far back as 
1880 and up to 1920, the forty or so drawings, 
oils, pastels and water colors comprise not only a 
complete range of his subject matter but also of 
his style. The quality of great painting is such 
that it can be discovered again and again. This 
is true of Marin. The pencil drawings of New 
York and Weehawken are robust and vigorous 
portraits of the structural face of a city, his home 
town. The clarity of observation in these is like 
a personal dictionary. In the water colors the 
idiom is perfected; the writing fluid and expert. 
He brings the same equipment to bear on the 
other places he visits; the Paris series, for in- 
stance, where the feeling for her light and her 
sky is a different drama (the busy traffic of an 
inland river capital as opposed to the agitation of 
a growing seaport). Whether he treats mountains 
of the Tyrol or the sea and rocks of Maine, he 
records the innate qualities of their particular 
geography with poetic economy and a minimum 


of fuss. (Downtown, Feb. 2-28.) —H.D.M. 


James Gilliland and Ronald Penkoff: Of four 
paintings that might have been done by four dif- 
ferent people, Gilliland’s best is Fields of Force. 
And since two of the other three look like paro- 
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dies of “mad modern,” this one, quite sufficient 
in its chunky abstraction and at ease with its shal- 
low space and vertical movement, can only be 
commented on as a fluke. Ronald Penkoff’s paint- 
ings, however, form an impressive group. A Cubist- 
erived linearity is applied to Flowers, to views 
of the city, and, most successfully, to movement 
itself, as in Passage. Here the small, disconnected 
black lines become shapes and move in concert 
with the rectangular browns, greens, ochers and 
whites against a light ground. This painting also 
illustrates that the sense of refinement everywhere 
evident in Penkoff’s work need not impede a 
stronger statement of feeling. (Art Directions, 
Mar. 13-26.) —A.V. 


Louis Schanker: The rounded and circular 
themes which characterized Schanker’s previous 
work still play a predominant role in these latest 
brash and colorful oils. Heavy, blunt strokes of 
black shape out areas of brilliant color in a series 
of still-life and figurative works vigorous in their 
attack and varied in their surface effects. Particu- 
larly effective are the rich, dry surface of Figure 
in Space with its interplay of oranges, reds, lime 
and yellow greens, and the bold, heavy thrusts of 
cadmium reds, oranges, blues and greens in one 
of his largest and most successful works, Land- 
scape with Figures. One wonders, occasionally, 
about the difficulty that the sharp corners of the 
canvas itself present to the circular shapes that 
dominate its imagery. Most often they seem to be 
obviated by rounded thrusts of paint that keep 
the compositional rhythms circulating within the 
rectangular format. The device, however, some- 
times gives an unpleasant vignette appearance. 
(Stuttman, Mar. 3—-Apr. 4.)—J.R.M. 


Karl Zerbe: It is not likely that many visitors 
will be able to compare their experience, visually 
at least, with these gouache “Tundra Paintings” 
by the well-known artist and teacher, if only 
because they represent Zerbe’s recollected impres- 
sions of a trip to the Arctic last year. But as Zerbe 
has set down the most generalized kind of record 
of this remote area, the painting becomes some- 
thing to be experienced on its own terms. Painted 
on rice paper with water-miscible acrylic resin, 
these works do not seem to particularize their in- 
spiration outside of some patterned archaisms, 
thickly painted and reminiscent of his work with 
encaustic, and mysteriously banded patterns of 
light painted in thin, bleeding washes. In some 
works the textures and shapes are written out in 
a tumbling fashion resembling Tobey, as in White 
Light and Migration. But Zerbe was most im- 
pressed with the Arctic light, to which he re- 
sponded with a stunning palette, particularly in 
the fluorescent horizontal bands of lavender in 
Arctic Light—Occluded Sun, half-mystical, half- 
Expressionistic, and two others on a similar theme. 


(Nordness, Feb. 3-21.) —S.T. 


janet Chase: Here are paintings spanning a 
period of twenty years by an artist heretofore 
unknown to the public at large. Thus her first 
one-man show is at the same time a retrospective 
dating back to 1938. There is at least one work 
for every year. A student of Hofmann in Munich 
during the summers of 1928-29, she has always 
worked with an impasto built up through con- 
tinuous repainting to thicknesses of a quarter of 
an inch. She works in dimensions averaging about 
twelve by sixteen inches in order “to achieve 
greater intensity,” but the small sizes are also 
necessary if her physical investment is to be 
manageable. Miss Chase is drawn simultaneously 
to Van Gogh and Ryder and to the “act” of the 
Abstract Expressionists. She paints, with a pro- 
nounced preference for blues, greens and yel- 
lows, still lifes, landscapes and seascapes pushed 
to their formal limits as pure paint. In 1940 she 
painted Pepper and Salt, a landscape tossing in 
Ryderesque waves of yellow, with the trees form- 


Louis Schanker, Landscape with Figures; 
at Stuttman Gallery. 


Karl Zerbe, Arctic Light; 
at Nordness Gallery. 


Janet Chase, Pepper and Salt; 
at Mills College. 


Richard Lindner, The Cry; 


at Parsons Gallery. 





green caps as they climb a ridge where two 
srches stand against the sky. Fifteen years 
er in Shacks at Night, the paint has autono- 
ws life even as it describes in echoes of Van 
sh three shacks huddled like dark rocks in a 
ocean of night. But Miss Chase’s com- 

tive failure to liberate herself from her 
influences has resulted in a curiously 

style. She has, in fact, achieved her 

ty only by repainting a nineteenth-century 

in terms of its twentieth-century counter- 

s is nevertheless a unique accomplish- 

mt in that it has attained originality despite 
a dependency on established artistic conventions. 
(Mills College, Feb. 18-Mar. 13.) —S.T. 


Richard Lindner: These twelve paintings repre- 
sent the artist’s total output for the last two 
years. In view of their dreamlike quality they 
maintain a psychological continuity which is all 
the more impressive in having been sustained in 
the face of painstaking execution. He has lately 
introduced a more constructive patterning of 
forms. There is a suggestion of Léger in the 
shaded, machine-like volumes combined with flat 
design. While this more painterly note has begun 
to supersede the purely psychological interest 
which he stressed in previous work, his image 
continues to strike the same note—the erotic, 
with its suggestions of infantilism as well as no- 
bility. Like all dreams, his paintings draw their 
manifest content from daily life: from the toy, 
the comic strip, the gaudy circus poster—in short, 
from material in which the relation between 
escapism and eroticism is most explicit. His fig- 
ures bear stylized physiognomies deliberately 
colored with the “vulgar” complexion of dolls. 
Fetishistically clad on occasion in forbidding 
corsets, they are suspended in an animation of 
their own fantasies. But it is not likely that their 
passions will become a reality. For they are them- 
selves characters in another, collective fantasy, 
possibly society itself, and do not possess the will 
to act. (Parsons, Feb. 16—Mar. 7.)—S.T. 


é 
@ad, Weiner, Goya-Lukich: The most painterly 
sensibility here is that of Jean Clad. Despite her 
casting about for a personal manner, she paints 
with an awareness for visual properties that give 
way to symbolic primalism in Sam Weiner’s flat, 
Near-geometric patterns and the heated inferences 
of a state of mind in J. Goya-Lukich’s Expression- 
istic incidents. Mrs. Clad’s The Pageant captures 
the perverse awkwardness of a group of children 
in Biblical costume which she seizes upon for 
variation in a vigorous technique. But her casual 
figures are too natural, almost coyly charming, for 
her sense of space, which is rather Byzantine. 
(Camino, Feb. 13-Mar. 5.) —S.T. 


Dody Miiller: The results of two years’ work, 
this first one-man show by the widow of Jan 
Milller is impressive. Flower pieces and the still 
life are her most successful subjects. Guided one 
feels by an instinctive sense of color, she can put 
magenta against pink, bottle-fly green against 
cadmium red and purple, and the eye delights in 
it, A number of small panels—three and four 
inches as well as more conventionally sized ones 
—all attest to her sureness when painting things 
growing or grown. The smallness or largeness does 
not lessen the impact nor diminish the delicacy of 
these sensuous pictures. Straw Hat for instance 
and the one called Iris, both compositions of 
objects in front of a window that opens on to a 
hot, full-flowering garden, are built up by brush 
strokes in the Impressionist manner. Although 
color takes precedence over the whole, the struc- 
ture exists and the forms make themselves felt. 
Flowers by the Window, with its Renoir-like rich- 
hess, Is a quiet triumph of flower painting. But in 
The Lethe and Homage to Vesta the overtones of 
auguin do not contribute to the solution of the 
Problem of figures in a landscape. And in the 
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mural-size Crucifixion the idea is not fulfilled by 
the German Expressionist manner in which it is 
done; the yellow Christ, the huddled band of 
mourners and the rather enigmatic light-blue nude 
in the foreground give pathos to the scene but not 
the resounding sense of tragedy that the event 
demands. (Hansa, Mar. 17—Apr. 4.) ——H.D.M. 


Helen Marshall: With firm draftsmanship as a 
base and light and shadow as the principal means 
of rendering as well as the key to composition, 
Helen Marshall paints scenes acutely observed, 
but submitted to a formal discipline. That is, cer- 
tain formal elements appear to take precedence 
over representation despite her faithful adherence 
to single-perspective outlines. Imposed on her con- 
ventionally drawn figures is a pattern of light-dark 
alternation, also pragmatic, but strongly empha- 
sized and simplified to provide the compositional 
structure for most of her paintings and to serve 
as a pivot for the narrow range of color. This 
preoccupation culminates in a series of interior 
scenes with groups of figures illumined by a single 
source of light, a kerosene lamp which enables 
her to model with light in systematic progression, 
but imposes a centrality of composition, somewhat 
different from the dim, diffuse light which engulfs 
the entire scene in Night Train. The race-track 
scenes in grays, violet and ocher are similarly 
presented in terms of light and shadow, carefully 
and subtly contrived to offer both visual accuracy 
and interesting design. Paddock at Belmont and 
Park Path are two of the most complex and most 
successful of the daylight scenes painted with 
such great care by this exacting artist. (Durlacher, 
Feb. 24—Mar. 21.) —M.S. 


Morris Davidson: Whatever his point of depar- 
ture, Davidson is aware that once pictorial life 
asserts itself his obligations to content undergo, 
in the words of one his titles, a “dark involve- 
ment.” His success is to be measured by the fact 
that his impressions are sensitive rather than sen- 
sational. His formal vocabulary is limited to 
shaped color ascending and descending or moving 
laterally in indeterminate space. He uses black as 
if it were a shadow, assisting transitions as they 
weave, connect and overlap. Painting on a White 
Ground is an oval cluster that is distinctive be- 
cause of its orbital pattern which, successfully 
involving the ground, permits more air to deepen 
the pictorial incident. Davidson’s craftsmanly in- 
stincts are polite without being facile. (Kleemann, 


Feb. 2-28.) —S.T. 


Budd Hopkins: The bravado play of heavy and 
brilliant paint is generally effective in these large 
abstract oils with their intense passages of blues 
and greens, browns, varied grays and blacks. 
They have a vigorous and brusque style that finds 
its best expression in Meseglise, with its diagonal 
thrusts of blacks, blues and grays, and in Ossipee, 
with its vibrant reds clashing against runs of 
equally intense green. The large, blunt cloudlike 
forms which Hopkins occasionally uses create 
something of a disparity in his style. Developed, 
apparently, out of Rothko, they do not always 
settle comfortably into the landscape which his 
painting provides for them. Included in the exhi- 
bition also are a number of small, more freely 
worked oils on paper, which provide several vig- 
orous successes. (Zabriskie, Feb. 2-21.) —J.R.M. 


Robert Biicker: Granting the permissiveness of 
modern art, there is no reason to single out this 
first one-man show for special criticism. But 
Biicker, who is only twenty-four, does have his 
nerve. His decorator’s color scheme of green- 
blacks, olives, deep umbers and browns might be 
pleasing in themselves if their context were not 
the Neo-Plastic grid of Mondrian’s so-called “clas- 
sical” period, which Biicker has turned into a 
spidery scaffolding that tends to drift on the sur- 
face independent of the roughly rectangular color 
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separations. Besides a number of variations on 
this theme, he also assembles pictures in panels, 
numbering in one case fourteen of varying widths, 
some consecutively in a single color and each in- 
dividually framed, presumably to enhance the sen- 
sation of color breaking out of its frame. It looks 
serious and important, but lacks sense of space in 
which conflict can be projected. As such it is no 
more than a fashionable appurtenance resembling 
a painting. (Riley, Jan. 27-Feb. 14.) —S.T. 


Charles Oscar: Manikin-like jointed figures, 
formed of lozenges and rounds, seated or reclining 
woodenly, are shrouded in gray mists, automatons 
solemnly gathered in a twilight world. Sometimes 
heads and torsos are eliminated and only limbs 
appear at odd junctures, singly, or entwined as in 
Metope, existing independently, not as fragments, 
but only as volumes without bone or sinew. The 
color is that of dreams, pallid gray with a brown 
or yellowish cast; the impression is that every- 
thing has been suspended, everything except the 
mysterious Titanium Kettle which pulses with 
latent power in a wasteland with the tip of a 
human foot visible in the foreground. (Alan, Jan. 
26-Feb. 14.) —M.S. 


Harry Sternberg: Gold and silver leaf (the most 
noble of substances) and twenty-eight years at 
the League do not seem to have aided Harry 
Sternberg in capturing the grandeur of Western 
landscape. The brown and purple stage rocks, red 
and blue bread of gaps, and canyons of orange 
ether belong more in the boundary of a Disney 
cartoon than in Utah, where he taught this sum- 
mer. One would like to believe that their failure 
stems from unfamiliarity with new subject matter, 
but another picture of jazzmen is equally super- 
ficial; dressed in soup and fish, clarinet and 
drums, with crooked arms, hurt and _ blissful 
looks, they resemble more an elderly quartet than 
a swing band. Probably the most successful pic- 
ture is the one called Aspen Grove; it is almost 
natural, but one feels that the artist has seen 
mountains, like the jazzmen, without really listen- 
ing to them. (A.C.A., Feb. 16—-Mar. 7.) —B.D.H. 


Adele Cohen: Brushing black in a diagonal arc 
over a canvas and then stopping it with white to 
make a bluntly strong form suggests, inevitably, 
Franz Kline’s black-and-white paintings (since 
Soulages never approaches blunt strength). For 
obvious reasons, Miss Cohen must welcome such a 
suggestion. Obviously, too, she must be striving 
to establish an expression that, using the means 
Kline has made his own, distinguishes itself by 
being hers. This is a judgment of the present 
state of her painting and means to say, too, that 
she now walks that narrow path, appropriation 
ahead, imitation behind, pretty straightforwardly. 
Perhaps her sense of this keeps the paintings de- 
cidedly vertical. Whatever the cause, the strict 
verticality of the canvases suggests wider surfaces 
of which they might be segments. It would be 
interesting to see her paintings worked out in the 
wider area, when all the odds in the keeping be- 
hind of imitation would be against her. (Artzt, 
Mar. 14-25.) —A.V. 


Earl Pierce: In the past two years Pierce has 
been attempting a synthesis of abstraction in the 
Hofmann manner with representational content. 
His new canvases are charged with more formal 
motion than ever before. Whether this is the result 
of figures turned this way and that in an unfixed 
plane or whether his applied formalism is suc- 
ceeding in a more substantial context depends on 
whether the resulting distortions are valid in the 
new framework. His color, at least, has flared into 
vigorous life. In The Judgment of Paris, the cari- 
caturish drawing emblazoned with heated reds 
and yellows re-creates the myth in an atmosphere 
of plain haggling. Meanwhile the figurative pro- 
portions are flung about the surface, restrained 
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Charles Oscar, Metope; “— 


at Alan Gallery. 


only by their black outlines. It was probably in 
evitable that Pierce would be drawn to Picasy 
where such a program is carried out according 
the logic of necessity. But the question remain 
whether purely formal dynamism should nm 
undergo a more profound transformation whe 
embodied representationally. (Nonagon, Mar. ¢ 
28.) —S.T. 


George Terasaki: These purist paintings ar 
seen as breathless moments before motion. Pan 
of a yellow or black rectangle that may in time k 
revealed as being the same shape as the canvas 
itself enters a square white or red field. This m- 
tion may originate beyond the upper left or righ? 
corner of the field, that is, beyond the visibk. 
Ultramarine settles—is settling—over a long hori- 


zontal; just now white and red are being overcome exhil 
by it. A statement that first promises everything} intl 
seems to withdraw, or to hand the promise over} ‘ral 
to the viewer, who must call upon more memory lenge 
than can readily be summoned, and must alo§ Uq 
look forward to sustained contemplation. The curi-§ larg 
ous demand of these images, painted with abso} the 
lutely even-toned care and positive-edged angles,§ 4r0u 
is addressed to one’s time sense. They imply ag Vort 
world in which time is unmarked, or if it is The 


counted, appointments are kept by the centuy red 


rather than the hour. Such an address is deeply} myt 
satisfying. (Riley, Mar. 8-28.) —A.V. pi 

er 
Sylvia Bernstein: This group of water colon} pois 












shows a competent handling of the medium. The 
paint is loosely applied, and there are strong co 
trasts of black lines and areas of soft color whith 
create subtle and lovely effects. Most striking at 
the landscapes, with their fine feeling for 
and space. The pictures are less s 
pictures with titles such as Torn Memories’ 
Fragments of Yesterday, where frayed 
dilapidated walls are intended to suggest 
ephemeral nature of life but seem rather 
and unconvincing. This artificial and rather 8 
mental quality also mars the paintings of 
girls in languid poses who stare dreamily # 
space, but the still lifes and the flower pieces have 
real merit. (White, Mar. 10-28.) —H.M. 


Lee Mullican: Over a network of cellular fom 
or suggestively figurative shapes Mullican releas 
a shower of color, thin lines of paint about® 
inch long, narrowly spaced but never ; 
which are applied with a printer’s knife. Thi 
curtain of irradiation, distantly pointillist im ® 
technique of juxtaposing points of color, is 4 
de force that through constant application over 
the years has become an integral part of his dece- 
rative symbolization. In a work like /carus it 

nitely enhances a sense of the cosmic in Si 


too illustrative a fashion with its hailstorm # é 
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yellow and blue. It does not do so much for 
*toenig Landscape except to give textural den- 
sity—which it does in all cases. The style thus 
on the customary evocative value of a sign 
janguage which has become commonplace. (Wil- 
lard, Mar. 3-28.) —S.T. 


Yona Beattie: To judge from a number of tiny 


IB matted oils included in this exhibition, the artist’s 


in the more conventionally sized can- 
yases is to make her surface consistently exciting. 
The small but deft abstract impressions are ele- 
gantly textured and assured, creating a surface 
transmitted instantly, while her larger composi- 
tions, swamped by space, are oversimplified in 
their effort to be as spontaneous. In Lowlands she 
brushes textures hastily across the sky to fill a 
vacuum while the inert blocking of reds and blues, 
too literally suspended for the formal patterning 
of Night on the River, also suggests indecision be- 
tween abstraction and some representative ele- 
ments. (Morris, Mar. 11-28.) —S.T. 


Kaethe Kollwitz: A selection of etchings, litho- 
graphs and woodcuts by an artist, universally 
acknowledged and slightly overrated, who em- 
bodies the social consciousness. The realism of 
scenes like The Prisoners is overwhelming; and 
except for Gerhart Hauptmann’s Weavers there is 
nothing like it in German art and literature. 
Where a symbolic element is added (as in the 
etching entitled Oh People, You Are Bleeding 
from Many Wounds), the effect is somewhat dis- 
concerting. Could it be possible that Kaethe Koll- 
witz has gone to school with the Mannerists? 
(New Art Center, Mar. 16-31.) —U.W. 


Sidney Gross: The professional rectitude of these 
moderately large abstract canvases is partly at- 
tributable to the artist’s experience. He has been 
exhibiting regularly since 1945, and this is his 
ninth one-man show. His paintings have a struc- 
tural pulse whose regularity attests to an unchal- 
lenged development (and perhaps to a measure of 
unquestioning self-confidence) that is sustained 
largely through pictorial repetitiousness. In all 
the works the compositional plan is triadic, built 
around two impending masses restrained at the 
vortex of stress by a figurational core of black. 
The colors are soft and earthy, with orange and 
red flecks here and there. The works are given 
mythological titles. [sis and Osiris are two which 
carry figurative weights appropriate to their 
themes. The black of Isis attains a rather fluid 
poise in a burnt-sienna plane, while Osiris is ar- 
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Sidney Gross, Prometheus Bound ; 
at Rehn Gallery. 


ranged hieratically in crosslike fashion, cleaving 
an austere beige into opposing masses. Gross’s 
more complex canvases are multiples of this basic 
compositional unit, presented with rather too 
much finesse for the primal inferences they in- 
voke. (Rehn, Mar. 9-28.)—S.T. 


Grete Rikko: Experimental in her technical and 
stylistic innovations and genuinely motivated in 
her expressive themes, the artist displays her 
sensitivity to paint and to visual and emotional 
experience in many instances, but her work is 
still diffuse and unformed and in need of chan- 
neling into a single, intensified direction; Winter 
and Dunes are two of her simplest and most co- 
herent paintings. (Bodley, Feb. 23—-Mar. 7.) —M.S. 


Edward Avedisian: Gobs of paint thrown with 
a trowel fall in little heaps over a broad area 
primed with a wash and are extended down the 
surface like plant stems in a pattern of fantastic 
grasses through which bare patches of canvas 
gleam gaseously. The activity is more or less con- 
centrated, despite the fairly diffuse image, and 
one would be granting too much to suggest that 
Avedisian, whose models—or excuses—are obvious- 
ly Mathieu and Pollock, is concerned with space 
in the Japanese sense, though distantly his paint- 
ings recall certain decorative screens. His space is 
passive and unspecified because it only contains 
his activity and is not really transformed by it. 
Like all the current examples of shocking taste, 
an ultimate propriety asserts itself. Nothing un- 
expected happens; both the act and its conse- 
quences coagulate under the ugly skin forming on 
the surface. (De Nagy, Feb. 24-Mar. 14.)—S.T. 


Cecil Bell: Addressing himself neither to its so- 
cial machinery nor its historical destiny, Bell treats 
“America as a civilization” in its lighthearted 
moments of relaxation. But in playing up the 
element of human interest, he does not overlook 
the seriousness of this pursuit of leisure as it 
takes the communal forms of street festivals and 
fairs, movies and prize fights or a moment at a 
hot-dog stand. He portrays “togetherness” as a 
spontaneous development without the onus of con- 
formity. Street Fair is a luminous composition of 
a festival in honor of a saint, crackling with light, 
humor and a proper note of irreverence in a 
couple kissing under the stands. And when he 
requires to be by himself, Bell seeks the solitude 
of the New England Landscape, changing his 
provincial style to one of straightforward realism, 
as if checking his perspective on life in the clear 
light of day. (Kraushaar, Feb. 16—Mar. 7.)—S.T. 


Dorothy Grotz: A great warmth of personality 
comes through in these quietly Expressionistic 
studies of figures, landscapes and still lifes in 
which are assimilated the influences of Van Gogh, 
Kokoschka and Cézanne. Working on a compara- 
tively small scale, Miss Grotz sometimes makes 
concessions to taste when discipline should have 
commanded her to struggle with her forms. The 
rapidly stated Child on the Stair, in sepia and 
gray washes, relies too much on character to carry 
the picture, but in a modest painting like Poppies 
and Fruit, which is one of her most personal 
works, the economy of her quick, red daubs and 
fluid outlines is appropriate to scale and feeling. 
(Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, Jan. 19-Feb. 7.)—S.T. 


Otto Bachmann: This Swiss painter, well known 
in his own country, now has a full-dress show in 
New York. Using a lyrical style at times recalling 
Surrealism or Magic Realism without the inten- 
sity of the best works of this kind, the artist 
creates a dream world which is ephemeral, but is 
painted with precision and skill. His favorite 
theme is the image of erotic young girls wearing 
tights and exposing their breasts, or young people 
seen against a vast and lonely space. The colors 
are delicate, with pale blues, light browns, whites 
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and grays, and the forms are graceful, though at 
times they tend toward the merely pretty. (Ham- 
mer, Feb. 17-28.) —H.M. 


Josef Albers: The laboratory flavor of Albers’ 
didactic abstract art has almost always yielded 
to his ability to concentrate on a single point— 
like color—and turn experiment into vision. His 
paintings in “The Homage to the Square” series 
thus have a somewhat metaphysical flavor, and 
his engraved plastic “drawings” go beyond opti- 
cal illusion in their doctrinalized ambiguities. 
Now he gives us inkless intaglios which intensify 
the subtleties of white on white. These are em- 
bossed geometric diagrams in which relief substi- 
tutes for color. All are composed of one or two 
such diagrams, entitled Solo or Duo, respectively, 
whose relief is varied by differing thicknesses of 
line. The duos merely repeat a single diagram 
with altered emphasis, directing and redirecting 
the clever, almost witty, spatial discourse which 
results. The threat to distinction here is the seem- 
ingly limitless possibilities which have the effect 
of negating personal participation. But by con- 
fining his area of concentration, Albers has pro- 
vided himself with a challenge that is the measure 
primarily of his choices and ultimately of his 
freedom. (Contemporaries, Jan. 26—Feb. 7.) —S.T. 


Cornelis Ruhtenberg: The artist has recently 
returned from a two-year stay in Florence, bring- 
ing with her a series of sizable tempera panels 
imbued with a Quattrocento flavor. The finely 
detailed painting, the multilayered transparencies 
over white gesso, set off against dark opaque 
areas, the careful rendering of volumes through 
shifting planes, are aspects of a style geared to 
understatement and decorous enigma. The panel 
of Eve is an out-and-out Renaissance piece, while 
the nude Men digging a grave hovers on the 
borders of late Renaissance; generally her sub- 
jects are workmen set in Tuscan landscapes and 
women with children, all transfixed in a timeless 
realm in which the twentieth century and the 
fifteenth mingle. (Passedoit, Mar. 2-21.)—M.S. 


Bart Perry: Blossomings of color that move out- 
ward and upward, Perry’s canvases are cele- 
brations, joyful ones, of an illuminated nature. 
Clustered irregular forms, hard and bright as in 
October and Red Galaxy, or attenuated and pas- 
telled, as in August, are characteristic and basic. 
He varies the basic form clusters in color, paint 
handling, movement and the space they inhabit. 
They suggest either a constellation of suns or a 
fall of leaves; the vast view is not more important 
than the small, and both are related in their 
interior structure. There are also paintings in 
which space is treated more naturally. The subject 
in Wilderness profits from the more natural loca- 
tion, and Perry’s virtuoso brushwork is given 
more authority when made to describe a space 
that is not imagined. Here it shows itself to be 
both accurate and spontaneous, a revelation af- 
forded by the viewer’s comparison with his own 
vision. (Camino, Mar. 6-26.) —A.V. 


Joe Wolins: Deyas painted his dancers at rest, 
or in nearly motionless positions. Instinctively, he 
knew better than to compete with the plasticity of 
the dance form itself. The truth of this form is 
a kind of motion which cannot be sustained or 
analogized by pictorial space without the autonomy 
of one or the other suffering fatally. In his paint- 
ings of the Inbal dancers, Wolins has indeed 
attempted to capture the spirit of one art with 
another. On a simplified pictorial plan of flat 
washes, the dancers are designated by stylized 
masses, a scratched line defining their gestures 
and attitudes. Color is designed to symbolize the 
spirit of each particular dance—yellow and black 
in Bridal Dance or largely green in Huppah, and 
so on. Though Wolins was permitted to sketch the 
dancers from backstage, he has reduced their 






uniqueness to a single primitive key, in a word} strong Am 
to rituals which, to one who managed to see their | Mar. 17-/ 
performance twice, is simply ridiculous, (Bodley 
Mar. 2-14.) —S.T. 












Ann Freilich: A series of large black-ink dray. 
ings based on the Monhegan landscape domingy 
this exhibition which also includes water color; 
on kraft paper and corrugated cardboard, Mis 
Freilich’s vision is constantly in motion, Her fully 
loaded brush infers mass through an accumulatiq 
of the momentum of continuous calligraphic 
strokes. Unfurling, they alternately lock aj 
divide the crucial whites in a liquid scaffold, By 
the particularities of breaking waves, off-shop 
islands and the coastal expanse are not oye. 
looked. The water colors, in contrast, labor » 
some fairly standard primalisms. (Roko, Mar, ¢ 
Apr. 1.)—S.T. 





















apparent 
(Section 
Marion Norton: Some of these painted wood cg) 


lages look like upended architectural mode 
(balsa-wood ladders from lower to upper cour. 
yard) set against a brilliant Mediterranean sy. 
Others are abstractions, arrangements of heavy 
blocks or irregular rectangles of wood applied 
a flat board surface. In Primavera, a piece of 
wood that is a long rectangle when viewed frop- 
tally reveals its concave underside when the angk 
of vision is shifted. The different color pattems 
of the sides of the blocks are also revealed, and 
shadows are cast. But the essential thing, the 
union of the painting and the sculpture, is not 
presently accomplished. The bright painting m 
the wood relief obscures its sculptural qualities 
and although the painting may be coherent whe 
seen absolutely straight-on, it falls apart in th 
complexities of the side-angle view; the work 
are seen as attempts to combine two incomplete 
conceptions. (Panoras, Mar. 23—Apr. 4.)—A.V. 
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Lloyd Etters: The artist’s power is undeniable, 
particularly in four landscapes where the fiercely 
patterned trees prescribe the lyricism of fusing 
reds, greens and blues. Etters is in his middle 
twenties. He works with water color, gouache and 
crayon squarely in the Die Briicke tradition. He 
is particularly indebted to Nolde, whose extremely 
fluid water-colors several of these works recall 
Etters exploits the emotive power of color at th 
expense of his technique and ultimately of his 
form. Color issues volcanically from a loaded 
brush or is scrawled in almost shapeless fashion 
across the surface. Definition is sometimes pr 
vided by hasty black contours that are drawn 
too simplified a fashion, occasionally like a cartom 
—so that frequently he can be as decorative as ke 
is intense. (Adam-Ahab, Feb. 3-26.) —S.T. 
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Therese Schwartz: In her second one-man sho¥, 
this talented painter combines the Abstract Er 
pressionist style of her earlier work with a new 
emphasis on the human figure. The heavy black 
brush strokes and the two-dimensional plane I 
call the work of Kline and reveal a similar cot 
cern with structure and effective contrasts betwee 
black and white; yet now, set against these force 
ful patterns, there are headless female nudes with 
sensuous torsos and thighs. The ever-recurin 
theme is that of the human figure—usually show 
in pairs who stand enigmatically in front of lant 
scapes, or architectural forms or, in the most sie 
cessful picture, beside a kiosk. The forms, which 
are big and simple, are done in a powerful style 
so that the large size of the canvas seems @ necet 
sity—instead of standing in no relationship to the 
content as is so often the case in contemporély 
painting. In addition to white and black, Mis 
Schwartz also uses various bright tones such # 
red, green, blue and purple, often achieving p®* 
sages which for sheer beauty of color are extra 
dinary. Although not every picture is comp 
realized, they all carry conviction, and the image 
are set forth with a boldness and vigor 
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certainly establishes Miss Schwartz as one of the 
na word} strong American artists of her generation. (Parma, 
) see their] Mar. 17-Apr. 4.) —H.M. 

 (Bodley 































Sidney Wolfson: In painting the broad mono- 
chromatic areas of his nonobjective canvases, 
Wolfson neither suppresses nor emphasizes the 
brush stroke, but builds his color areas patiently 
with small, even touches of paint, embedding in 
them squares and rectangles of contrasting hue 
and value. One canvas is all white with a narrow 
band of gray at the top, another is black with a 
white band, while his large tryptych, dated 1954- 
57, explores a slightly wider range of color and 
yalue within a similar rectilinear format. Light 
intensities are carefully calculated and areas cor- 
A respondingly measured so that the end result is 
a harmonious balance between contrasts, based on 
a far more complex system than is immediately 
apparent in the drastically simple compositions. 
(Section 11, Mar. 10-28.)—M.S. 
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il modes Max Spoerri: This first New York show of a 
per cour-§ student of Hans Hofmann demonstrates vigor and 
.B talent which are visibly hampered by shortcomings 
in technique. Strongly influenced by Kline and the 
more dramatic wing of the New York school, he 
uses purposely crude dynamics, darkened colors 
and heavy impasto to create a mood of struggle. 
His favorite theme of figures in a landscape 
depicts barely discernible people who are doubt- 
less “on a darkling plain swept with confused 
alarms of struggle and flight.” More effective are 
two still lifes which suggest precipices and quarries 
in the mood of heavy poetic pessimism that grips 
many a young and serious artist. (City, Feb. 27— 
Mar. 18.) —H.D.M. 


Einar Lunden: In these recent oils, drawings 
and water colors, largely travel impressions from 
Norway, Italy and Mexico, there is a tendency 
toward geometrizing landscape; but, unlike Marin, 
Lunden remains Nordically cool and detached. 
Of Berkeley Square is conceived in the spirit of 
Cubism. Personally I prefer Mollandskjaer Pine, 
a sparkling tree portrait which evokes the lone- 
liness of Scandinavian winters and the scintil- 
lating sharpness of light reflected by the snow. 
Reproduced in black and white it shows up like 
a woodcut in the best Expressionistic tradition. 
(Contemporary Arts, Mar. 16—Apr. 3.) —U.W. 
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Joseph Greenberg: By addressing his versatility 
to significant artistic precedents, this young New 
York artist manages to rationalize much of the 
laziness he might be subject to. His most ambi- 
tious work, the large Parade, is heavily indebted 
to a painting of a similar subject by George Luks, 
Armistice Day, 1918, though Greenberg seeks his 
efiects through stylized color masses. He shows a 
fair but superficial imitation of a Cézanne, com- 
plete with aqueduct, and he paints Union Square 
as if it were a spa, with equal parts of Van Gogh 
and, possibly, Manet. More personal are two 
panoramic views of New York, subjects which 
have apparently moved him to the point of for- 
getting himself through pure enthusiasm. (Wash- 
ington Irving, Mar. 9-28.) —S.T. 
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CC, Wang: The artist is widely known as an 
eminent collector and authenticator of ancient 
Chinese paintings, Since 1947 he has been teach- 
ing painting and calligraphy in his workshop and 
at universities in this country. He has, through his 
long association with them, absorbed the charac- 
teristics of traditional Chinese landscape paint- 
ings and has also become conversant with the 
contemporary tendencies of Western art. His art 
belongs to the Chinese tradition, but within that 

achieved a personal style. In the wide land- 
scapes it is manifest as quick, almost darting, 
— touches of emotive color (Bright Autumn), 
ae im th closer views of nature (the lovely 
otus) it is the combination of composition un- 





rch 1959 


derstood through Western eyes and traditional 
Chinese calligraphy that identifies his hand. In 
another mode that he has recently essayed is 
Unpredictable, a splash of gray and dry stroke of 
black. The title may either aptly designate his in- 
clination as his immersion in Western art con- 
tinues, or it may, considering the authority of his 
native tradition and his own achievement within 
it, be a judgment of what he has observed. (Mi 
Chou, Mar. 10—Apr. 4.) —A.V. 


Selina Trieff: The rugged facade of Miss Trieff’s 
paintings cannot conceal her preoccupation with 
symbols of gentle domesticity. Her subjects are 
eminently respectable—flowers and fruits, figures 
in an interior—primitivized but intimate. The 
lathered surfaces of her oils are dark and viscous, 
several tempera paintings less so. Figures and 
artifacts are flattened summarily into the plane, 
falling under the painterly act which is the truest 
indication of her latent ability. She admires 
Soutine’s style but abhors, or misunderstands, his 
sanguine content. (Stendig, Mar. 2-28.)—S.T. 


Robert Whitman: These extremely fragile con- 
structions of wood, cellophane and aluminum foil 
are seriocomic Neo-Dadaist enterprises. The seri- 
ous side manifests itself in two- and three-dimen- 
sional checkerboard variations, reformulating a 
parent cube. In one case the cellophane-wrapped 
progenitor is the size of a large packing case, 
largely in a state of disrepair. The comic is pre- 
sumably the disrespect shown in construction. For 
Whitman, at a loss for real ideas, resorts to shab- 
biness to conceal an inherent banality. (Hansa, 
Jan. 12-30.) —S.T. 


Robert Loberg: Irregular patchworks of collage 
and paint are lighthearted in color and pleasing 
in design. The two media are used interchange- 
ably and function compatibly in abstract struc- 
tures which are enlivened by sparse spatterings 
of black, like nailheads, and by speedy lines 
demarcating areas or breaking through the flat 
patterning to make a gesture toward increased 
spatiality. More open and fluid is the large oil, 
Yellow Space; in it this young painter demon- 
strates that he has mastered a particular type of 
shallow spatial manipulation—to what use he can 
put this vocabulary has yet to be seen. ( Artists’, 
Feb. 21—Mar. 12.) —M.S. 


Charles Lassiter: Out of the freely invented 
shapes in the oils, water colors and wash draw- 
ings, Lassiter fashions attenuated figures in unspec- 
ified landscapes. His characters and events, in 
his oils at least, seem part of a continuous 
development, like a frieze. Pieced together with 
irregular, multicolored slabs of paint, their atti- 
tudes and gestures have a comic absurdity about 
them. Permitting a freer style, the fluidity of his 
water-color medium lends itself to a kind of Sur- 
realistic fantasy inhabited by more animated 
forms. His approach nonetheless fails to inform 
his content with anything more fundamental than 
its own whimsicality, but this at least he exploits 
with a consistency that enhances the credibility of 
his results. (Morris, Feb. 18—Mar. 7.)—S.T. 


Syd Solomon: These aggressive polymer-tempera 
paintings and water colors are all concerned with 
the filtration of light into underwater landscapes. 
Solomon, a dauntless experimenter who once stated 
that “soon a painting will be classified by merit 
rather than by medium,” permits us to join him in 
the exploration of the coral reef and its orange 
intensity (Bayou Still Life), whereas in such works 
as Underwater Rockrhythm he does not quite 
succeed in holding our attention. (Saidenberg, 


Feb. 2—Mar. 7.) —U.W. 


Jason Schoener: Most of the paintings consist 
of fair-sized rectangular blocks or boulders in 
various shades of yellow with an occasional mound 
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of trees sketched in herringbone fashion. No use 
denying the prevalent monotony, whether the 
theme be Golden Afternoon or Morning in the 
Cove. But more favorable things can be said of 
Nocturnal Patterns, a night view of San Francisco 
across the bay. Striations of glowing color pierce 
the dark like beads strung up luminously on a 
black cloth. (Midtown, Feb. 24~-Mar. 14.) —U.W. 


Lee Bontecou: Seventeen sculptures in various 
techniques—welded metal, terra cotta, bronze—are 
alike in the impression they give of great weight 
and solidity, suggesting the blind timelessness of 
inert matter. The impact becomes bizarre, almost 
weird, when the subject is a living creature: her 
series of birds and eagles has a hallucinatory cast. 
Large, prehistoric creatures, Grounded Bird and 
Cruel Bird stalk their prey with relentless inten- 
sity. These birds cannot fly, but have an insect-like 
quality, derived from the method of laying the 
bronze in strips like armor plate. Several figure 
pieces using the same technique suggest contem- 
porary influences such as Moore. (G Gallery, 
Feb. 3—Mar. 2.) —H.D.M. 


Charles Le Clair: The continuous process of 
demolition and construction in a thriving industrial 
center like Pittsburgh where Le Clair lives has 
furnished him with subject matter for his paint- 
ings in the past and for some of the canvases in 
the present exhibition. Views of France and Spain 
are also to be seen, submitted to a similar treat- 
ment which combines brush-drawn structures with 
patches of color. Fidelity to the pictorial panorama 
and a logical system of abstracting from it yield 
works which are specific as to place and even 
hour, while presenting a gay pattern of colors 
fluttering like bright pennants from the linear scaf- 
folding. (Salpeter, Jan. 26-Feb. 14.)—M.S. 


E. Arnold Clark: Somber, soaring cathedrals, 
an elegant procession in the Byzantine manner, 
five hieratic heads—these suggest Mrs. Clark’s af- 
finities for the majestic and the opulent. Actually, 
she takes plain delight in manipulating paint, in 
breaking a surface to let underlying coats come 
through, creating a pattern from the multiple frag- 
ments which appear. In her strongest work she 
refers repeatedly to the vertical, especially in the 
large Cathedral, whose upward thrusts are knitted 
together in daubs and filaments of black and gray 
while a fanciful breeze is implied by a pattern of 
free curves issuing spirit-like from the arched 
doorways. Procession is in another key, its im- 
plicit dignity made wistful by light, fitted color 
planes. Her work is in all cases pleasing and 
sometimes moving, but when she departs from 
the vertical emphasis, her Expressionist gambit is 
absorbed by sheer visual excitement and deco- 
ration. (Heller, Feb. 24—-Mar. 14.)—S.T. 


Wilhelm Ossa: The first one-man show of this 
yeung German painter reveals an artist who, 
though talented, has yet to find himself. He is 
most successful when he paints the world of the 
New York tenements, with their inhabitants crowd- 
ing the sidewalks and leaning out of windows—a 
subject which is hardly original but which is ren- 
dered with real feeling and a sure sense of design 
and color. Far less successful are the pictures in 
which he tries to show an antlike mass of human- 
ity, as with bathers on the beach, or a multitude 
of children in a city playground. The least con- 
vincing of all are his purely Expressionistic pic- 
tures which copy the mannerisms of the German 
masters without their force or depth of feeling. 
(Ceceile, Mar. 2-14.) —H.M. 


Maria Luisa: This Bolivian artist shows oils and 
drawings in which influences of Tamayo and the 
later Picasso are evident, but well assimilated in a 
style that transcends the personal and illustrates 
a “South American manner” which seems to be 
emerging as an adjunct to other schools of modern 
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painting with regional overtones. Somber colon, 
heavily textured, are most successful in Qf 
Vendors. This, like most of the other pin. 
depicts female figures engaged in ancient » 
symbolic (but everyday) occupations with a hj 
contemplative air, as though speaking the char 
domestic litanies from a Lorca play. The 
is currently a Guggenheim Fellow. (Su¢ 
cana, Mar. 9-31.) —H.D.M. 
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Caroline Clark Marchall: Romantically realigiy 
views, remembered or presently observed, ay 
tenderly—and tentatively—stroked with light; 
tree in The Marsh, for instance, is a primiti 
tribute to the lost lusciousness of a Renoir auk$ on: 
(Artzt, Mar. 23-Apr. 2.) .. . Sam De Cesare 
Yellow-brown skin, livid lips, large-socketed ey. eed | 
give the figures in Don Quixote, Judgment J these 
and The Trio the appearance of a bad dream j ony 
uneasy sleep; yellow is used, unconsciously, res 
the indicator of the sordid, the function that coly 
performs as part of the art of Dostoevsky's 
Possessed. (Panoras, Mar. 9-21.) —A.V. 


Emma Ehrenreich: This is the artist's first 
man show since 1955. Her forte, now as before, 
the semiabstract, quasi-Impressionistic landse 
painted with the palette of Giorgione—as in tht): 
scroll-like Italian Landscape, where we move { 
a generalized area on the right to the more g 
cific statement at left. Nocturne is a romantic, by 
hardly a nocturnal, evocation of Chopin's dreamg 
piano pieces. Black and White is the most succes. 
ful abstraction; there is a strong indication 
depth in its almost photographic _perspicacity 
(Contemporary Arts, Feb. 23—Mar. 13.)—U.W, 


Romano Gazzera and Mastroianni: Masing) 
ianni, well-known in Italy and prize winner iv 
last year’s Biennale, is showing five bronze he 
in his first show in New York. In the tradition of 
Boccioni and the Futurists, he works in solil 
cubistic planes, amplifying and adding to 
experience. These heads are obsessive, force 
intense, even somewhat tortured, as though the 
artist had to wrestle with matter in mortal co 
to make it yield up the secret of the arch 
Head. The result is austere and full of dre 
Gazzera paints giant flowers and tiny people in 
Romantic-Oriental mood with Surrealist overtones 
(Juster, Mar. 9-28.) —H.D.M. 


Frances Sherer: The atmosphere, the soft tonality 
of these oils and water colors is generally refresh 
ing and pleasant. Views of brickworks along 
river, barns and country landscapes in silven 
greens and grays with decisive accents of ¢ 

red, are among her most successful works. Pas 
ticularly notable, too, are the flower stud 

among them Marigolds, with its rich, dryly brushe 
yellows, greens and browns. (Europeans, Mar. 2 
14.)—J.R.M. 








































William Meyerowitz: The academician is cleath 
visible beneath the studious application of modem 
technique in these very efficient color etchings 
a National Academy member. There are consent 
tive studies of dancers, horsemen and musicals 
some abstract variations on these, and finally! 
few completely abstract prints in patterned face: 
ings, both decorative and dramatic. The artis 
seems not only to have made but understood s 
discoveries in the latter, where his experien 
played no small part. (Carus, Feb. 2-14.) St 











Alejandro Obregon: Although the formal ¢ 
ments of these oils, with their rich color, 
angular and circular forms, are suggestive of st 
lifes, they occasionally have more mysterious 
personal implications, as in one of the better wom 
Food for the Moon, a composition in pale putp! 
grays, browns and whites. Considered on their 
mal and visual merits alone, these are well-han 

and authoritative works with several succe® 
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rangeh among them, notably Shapes in Autumn, in ochers, 
SI iennas and yaried grays, and the large figurative 


sion. Two Elements. (De Aenlle, Jan. 26—- 
Feb. 16.)—J.R.M. 


“i Fred Garbers: Structures of a fantastic nature, 
ei neither organic nor wholly inorganic, are molded 


ally realist, 
served, 
h light; 
a p imit) 


tenoir nuk 
De Cesar. 


out of opaque darks and luminous transparencies 
with intermediate gradations. While rounded into 


t three-dimensionality, they are never clearly de- 
HGned in terms of the space they occupy, but 


through an artistic sleight of hand, con- 
figurations of a decidedly evasive substantiality. 
While provocative in their elusiveness and_bol- 
sered in authority by a Rembrandtesque palette, 
these paintings offer no decision on the part of the 


F artist to clarify his intention. A commitment in 


some direction seems necessary in order to give 
impact to what is still essentially a dexterous 


manipulation of forms in space. (Artists’, Mar. 


ie more 

mantic, by! 
pin’s dreamy 
nost succes: 
adication of 
perspicacity 
)J—UW, 


14-Apr. 2.)—M.S. 


Ward Jackson: Most of these eighteen oils are 
devoted to landscapes of the historical launching 
place of the first airplane, Kitty Hawk. Against 
white backgrounds, forms are indicated chiefly by 
line, with white and a minimum of thinly applied 
color used to state the structure. The effect of 
sand dunes and sea, the expansive horizon, favor- 
able winds, and the clean emptiness of the shore 
are unmistakable in the abstract forms. The mood 
of exploration, the attraction of the unknown are 
beautifully and subtly rendered. Flight seems a 
geographic as well as a poetic necessity of the 
place; Plain and Hill, Dune and Sky, Edge of the 
Sky eminently achieve this effect. (Fleischman, 


: Mastoll Mar. 1-20.) —H.D.M. 


Bernice D’Vorzon: The artist uses large, 
broadly painted shapes that push against each 


sold other; the conglomerate action is ultimately for- 


ward, and an area of important interest, usually 
central, is made to emerge. The painter has mined 
these works from a deep, dark and uncharted area. 


i The riches are brought to light with great diffi- 


culty, and they are stili in their rough state. 
Refinement, which she probably associates with 
superficiality, is not approached. Each painting is 


“the result and record of a single determined 


jen 


wee as to enhance 


search for an image apposite to a state of being. 
These records have the hard beauty of any such 
search. (Brata, Mar. 13-Apr. 2.) —A.V. 


Yonia Fain: These large canvases are more or 
less derived from the works of Picasso’s Cubist- 
Expressionist pre-Guernica period, except that 
they are much gloomier and lacking in the 
iconoclastic fervor that characterizes Picasso’s 
attempt to break with Cubism. The reduction of 
heads to clawlike tools, the willful distortion of 
faces—all is meant to signify the triumph of the 
impersonal, But neither The Juggler nor El Pica- 
dor nor Face of Victory forms a convincing pic- 
torial statement. (Krasner, Mar. 2-14.) —U.W. 


Ernest Fiene: In these glimpses of metropolitan 
New York by night, Fiene relies heavily e pri- 
mary colors spread over geometrically shaped 
areas, a Seurat shedding his Pointillism (The 
Bridge). The streets and buildings look as if they 
had been swept and sterilized (Night Pattern). 
eininger’s Cubistic irradiations loom in the back- 
ground; but this is Feininger transformed into 
a Magic Realist. Human faces are obliterated, so 
the feeling of the void. Brooklyn 


Bridge is an interesting variation on a theme 


: treated more boldly by Georgia O'Keeffe. (Mid- 
town, Jan. 27-Feb. 21.) —U.W. 


me! Damm: Pursuing the vogue for the Italian- 
~ ‘amm cultivates a decorator’s Baroque right 
wn to the frames. Several have damask liners. 
& waxen, professional style he paints Berman- 
fsque fantasies, settings filled with period props 


—pedestals, crucifixes, sculpture and monuments, 
armor, flowers and butterflies. Occasionally he will 
glue reproductions of tiny fragments from Michel- 
angelo’s Sistine ceiling or what is perhaps a 
period portrait of Pocahontas into the painting. 
There is a facsimile of a Madonna and Child as if 
painted on wood. The Madonna’s nimbus is set 
with real imitation jewels. In other examples he 
is merely posterish. (Bodley, Feb. 2-14.)—S.T. 


Oronzio Maldarelli: These sculptures, mostly of 
the hefty female nudes Maillol loved so dearly, 
are in various media, but all conceived in the 
great realistic tradition. Maldarelli relies fre- 
quently on Greek prototypes such as the Venus 
of Praxiteles. Most of the pieces shown are of 
excellent workmanship, although some of the 
smaller groups and figures lack pliancy. (Rosen- 
berg, Mar. 9—-Apr. 4.) —U.W. 


John Stoehrer: The artist shows twenty recent 
paintings, mostly landscapes of a semiabstract 
nature flecked with gay patches of color. The 
slightly blurred quality of Waterfall is happily 
overcome in Summer Rain, a work that marks a 
progress in sensibility. Stoehrer will do well to con- 
tinue abstract. (Pietrantonio, Mar. 16-30.) —U.W. 


Felrath Hines: A remarkable large abstract trip- 
tych called Trinity dominates this show; it is com- 
plemented by five smaller oils. Trinity suggests a 
piece of sky with limitless space behind it. Against 
a light blue background, squarish shapes drift in 
calm and orderly procession across the eye’s hori- 
zon, bumping and nudging each other. The yel- 
lows, whites and oranges of the shapes are stopped 
by warm blues and grays. The colors are soft and 
sensuous, and a static but expansive feeling trans- 
lates beauty as transcendent peace. (Parma, Feb. 
24-Mar. 14.) —H.D.M. 


Granell: Now a professor of art in Puerto Rico, 
this Spanish-born artist lived for a time in Paris, 
where he was associated with Breton. The best 
that his “Surrealism” can offer, since it does not 
shock or offend, is a kind of mysterious decoration 
in the form of a topographical landscape. Granell’s 
work is elaborately contoured and textured in line 
over wash like a colored drawing. The paintings 
may have grown out of a doodle, but they are 
worked into a presence by an apparent awareness 
of style, as if he were attracted to Surrealism by 
its appearance, which, like a primitive, he is 
attempting to copy according to his own concep- 
tion. In this respect, one titke—The Phantom Who 
Visited Rousseau—could be revealing. New York 
Walks is also naively literal in its way. What 
looks like a walled medieval town from the air is 
divisioned by circular clearings in which various 
activities are symbolically designated. (Bodley, 
Mar. 23—-Apr. 4.)—S.T. 


Augusta M. Kelley, Ann Rosenson, Ruth 
Winter: These near-abstract or totally abstract 
paintings attain only average conception. The 
artists are therefore strongly dependent on color 
to establish personal values. Kelley reminds one of 
Avery except that her color is heated and ritu- 
alized in the absence of a strong design sense. 
Winter casts her color in dramatic roles, eliciting 
sharp contrasts or darkly somber effects within 
limited values. Rosenson works in a chunky style, 
using a full palette for its evocative value. (Gal- 
lery 15, Mar. 2-17.) —S.T. 


William Thackeray: In this group of near- 
monochrome paintings of prehistoric vertebrates 
(or so they seem), Pentadactyl is more appro- 
priately titled than a_heavier-than-air I[carus. 
(Pietrantonio, Mar. 1-15.) —U.W. 


Giuseppe Ajmone: This exhibition introduces 


still another Italian modern to the U.S., one whose 
decorum distinguishes him from his more volatile 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


and better-known colleagues. His paintings are 
composed of delicate color planes that issue from 
a subject, attract light and then initiate an over- 
all pattern in somewhat passive variations. Positive 
and negative distinctions of a place are barely 
sustained by impressions of a given light quality, 
impressions which are not, however, Impression- 
istic in the classical sense. (Borgenicht, Feb. 17- 
Mar. 7.)—S.T. 


Ru van Rossem: Jazz is taken very seriously in 
England, and so it is quite natural that a young 
Dutch artist living in London might be inspired 
to produce a portfolio of color etchings entitled 
“Spiritual and Blues Suite.” The twelve prints are 
accompanied by the lyrics, printed on a separate 
page, to such titles as Homeless Blues, I’m Gonna 
Make Me a Man, and Lit’l [sic] David, Play on 
Your Harp. Unfortunately, Van Rossem’s charac- 
terizations of the Negro all run to clichés, though 
his forceful Expressionist style, heightened by 
dark intaglio outlines, is optically effective in a 
sentimentally moody way. The text contains a 
number of delightful typographical errors, which 
can be traced to the work’s being printed in Hol- 
land. (Wittenborn, Mar. 1-31.)—S.T. 


Van Day Truex: The show consists of approxi- 
mately twenty-five wash drawings in the veduta 
tradition, representing mostly Italian land- and 
cityscapes. Natural and architectural details are 
meticulously reproduced, and figures are sketched 
in for good measure. Remarkably low horizons 
betray the artist’s sure grasp in handling space. 
A few botanical studies are also included. (Car- 
stairs, Mar. 24—Apr. 11.)—U.W. 


Alma Schapiro: This is an oddly two-headed 
show. On the one hand, or head, Miss Schapiro 
executes handsome wash drawings of the moun- 
tains and coast of Maine; on the other, she 
attempts nonobjective pastels which presumably 
relate to nature but resemble the inchoate scrawls 
of a three-year-old. There is no transference of 
the abstract principles of the former to the in- 
tended dynamism of the latter. In her drawings, 
she approaches the abstract in a number of in- 
stances, her perceptive brush eliciting line and 
mass from the natural forms of the surf, rocks 
and spray to mutualize form and representation. 


(Bodley, Mar. 16-28.) —S.T. 


E. L. Kirehner: One of the most prolific of the 
German Expressionists, Kirchner excels in the 
making of woodcuts. The head of Annette Kolb, 
the most accomplished of the works here assem- 
bled, probably dates from the late twenties. It is 
the serene (vide the extensive use of horizontals 
and verticals), not to say lyrical, portrait of a 
writer who was deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Mozart. (New Art Center, Mar. 2-14.)—U.W. 


Lynne Flexner: A curious palette of black and 
flame reds suggests a vision of the Inferno; an 
obsessional insistence on the theme of large, 
ominous black shapes transpierced by orange and 
red light heightens the hallucination. We enter 
the artist’s gloomy, night-bound world and are 
momentarily fascinated by her quest for light; the 
illusion is limited, but it is authentic. (Collectors, 
Feb. 23—Mar. 14.) —H.D.M. 


Claude Venot: A young French painter from the 
Camargue, Claude Venot emulates Cézanne (Male 
Portrait, Nature Morte) but seems to have a flair 
for water colors; where Cézanne’s paintings are 
firm and sculptural, hers are soft and dreamy, her 
palette rarely exceeding the key tonalities of gray 
and green. (Bianchini, Feb. 12—Mar. 10.) —U.W. 


Herman Maril: Simplification to the point of 
shorthand without corresponding intensification 
leaves these close-hued landscapes and coastal 
scenes starkly vacant, while the dark lines deline- 


ating planes or noting detail accentuate the ab s 
breviation without amplifying its scope. (Babeoct 

Mar. 9-28.) . . . Gerrit Hondius: A standy; 
repertoire of subjects—circus scenes and enter 
tainers, young girls, ballerinas and French ty 

—is set forth in a standardized treatment tha ; Pa 
casual to the point of negligence, yet Tetains ; | 
certain vivacity and free and easy way with ¢ 
which preserve it from the limbo of the non) 
script. (Babcock, Jan. 26-Feb. 14.) ... © 
Ross: Leafless trees and masts and rigging wij 
out sails offer alike their clustered spikes in gi 
houette against backdrops of sky, in oils whid 
tend to be brittle, although handsomely compose: 
Bayou has less superstructure and is more coly 
sive, its pale green and orange colors approx. 
mating the lights playing over marshy growth T 
(Petite, Mar. 2-21.)—M.S. 


ex] 
Helen Treadwell: A former painter of industy ten 
murals exhibits abstractions in the drip style g™ in’ 
Jackson Pollock. (Crespi, Mar. 9-21.) .. . Marion dry 


de Sola Mendes: The flower studies, particulary 
Summer Flowers, with its rich hazy blooms again§ 
a dark ground, are the most impressive works j mf 
this exhibition of oils. (Argent, Feb. 23-Mar.a\g 19% 
. .. Shirley Siegler: The artist presents heavh§ col 
painted still lifes and landscapes in a somewht 
academic style that finds its best expression is 
Forest. (Crespi, Mar. 23-Apr. 4.) . . . Aloisio ; 
Magalhaes: Although the abstract style and te he! 
sense of color are vigorous in these oils, theen§  “S! 
cution tends to be uneven. (De Aenlle, Feb. 6-8 ; 

Mar. 7.) .. . Esther Nusbaum, Marion Maxa 
Healy, Beatrice Bemis: The last presents 

strongest work, particularly with Forest Stre su] 
in a generally pleasant exhibition which includs§ pa 
water colors, oils and graphic works. (Argen, pe 
Feb. 1-21.) . . . Irene Aronson, Bill Preston; Bi 
A series of competent etchings and lithographs bj 


the former is devoted to circus and café themes; od 
Preston exhibits a group of dramatically realizedg tg 
and painted oils depicting bullfights. (Arge Bi 
Mar. 8-21.) —J.R.M. sit 

mi 


John Servetas: Squarish and irregular form 
superposed on one another, form colorful abstrac! Rl 
patterns. (Phoenix, Feb. 27—Mar. 12.) ... Li 
Hoffer: The surface of these nonobjective pain! ge 
ings is skillfully worked to produce texture; ? 
group of ink drawings chronicles the demise 0 
the Third Avenue El. (Phoenix, Mar. 13-26.) ... 
Lynfield Ott: Very large canvases in a monotone 
palette of grays, blues and white are traversed 
exultant thrustings, sweeps and splashes, 
times cautioned or arrested by a morose or peng 
stain and drip. (Fleischman, Mar. 22-Apr. 
.. . Geoffrey Holder: These bright and ex 
ant paintings are more precise than those 
artist painted last year; notable are In a Rest 
rant, in which the realistically modeled 
head act as a focus of drama among the 
and textured reds and oranges, and 
Christi, in which a thin line over m 
delineates a crowd against a somber orange # 
where silhouetted crosses accentuate the 
composition and indicate a scene of the C 
(Barone, Feb. 26—Mar. 28.) . . . James 5 
Large canvases are developed into grayéé 
subtly colored surfaces of repeated brush # 
suggesting feathers or flower petals; the 
of application of the paint seems to provid 
theme. (Graham, Mar. 3-28.) .. . John W 
Maniacal precision in execution side by side 
sophisticated whimsy makes these pictures 18 
and orange nudes in moods of hysteria 8 
personal taste; still lifes in the spirit of 
are more broad in their appeal. (Isaacson, # 
27-Feb. 21.) . . . Ralph Humphrey: A laf 
canvas painted black is called Endicott for Stans 
a large canvas painted orange and red is call 
Columbia; a large canvas painted all 
called Gatesby; a gray one is called Alma Cow D 
continued on page ’ 
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STUDIO TALK 


Pastel used in conjunction with plastic—an inter- 


view on mixed technique with Arnold Bittleman 


BY BERNARD CHAET 


a prolonged drying time of oil colors has led many artists to 
experiment with faster-drying media. Casein and egg-emulsion 
tempera, as well as several new plastic temperas, are very much 
in evidence. Further, lacquers, enamels and house paints to which 
drying agents are added have gained the favor of many painters 
in recent years. But the swiftest application of pigment to support 
is possible with sticks of pastel. In a previous article (November, 
1957) we discussed the production of pastel and mentioned pastel’s 
color effect, which preserves dry pigments in their brilliant natu- 
ral state. 

Arnold Bittleman, whose methods and views will be our interest 
here, employs pastel and Rhoplex AC-33, a plastic tempera (see 
“Studio Talk,” September, 1957), in combination with dry pigments 
in an original mixed technique: 

Bittleman works on a generous scale, employing rag paper as a 
support. The Arthur Brown Co. of New York is the source for the 
paper, which comes in rolls and is forty-two inches wide. The pa- 
per, slightly dampened, is attached to Masonite with paper tape; 
Bittleman is careful not to stretch the paper too tightly—the peri- 
odic spraying with plastic tightens the paper. If the paper is too 
tight it may split or tear. After the paper is fastened to the board 
Bittleman begins a painting in one of three ways: he may arrange 
simple color patches with pastel and spray with Rhoplex; or he 
may cover the paper with one color by brushing on a mixture of 
Rhoplex and pigment; or, lastly, he may cover the paper with 
Liquitex gesso (a Rhoplex product of Permanent Pigments). This 
gesso, which is not brittle, bends freely with paper or canvas and 
provides a toothy, slightly rough surface. 


Arnold Bittleman, 
Under the Wave; 
pastel with plastic. 


Detail of Under the Wave. 


ARTS /March 1959 





Let us trace the development of Under the Wave, reproduced 
below. Working with Rhoplex thinned with water and mixed with 
dry pigments, he covered the top of the paper with a light blue 
wash and gradually darkened the blue as he approached the bot- 
tom. Next, with the broad sides of pastel sticks, he developed a 
grouping of broad areas of pure unmodulated color. When the 
interaction of these color shapes satisfied the artist he sprayed the 


‘entire painting with an equal mixture of Rhoplex and water; he 


added a little whiting to preserve the mat surface. The spraying is 
accomplished with a Paasche Air Drive spray gun. 

In a sense this first stage, of color areas, is close to what the 
viewer sees at a distance when the painting is complete—but more 
about reading-distances later. When the painting, in this first stage, 
had been protected by the transparent film of plastic, Bittleman 
“drew” or scratched the surface with a sharp wood-cutting knife, 
disclosing the blue underneath. Bittlkeman emphasized that “these 
tool marks were not intended to produce texture but rather to 
articulate each individual form within the large masses.” He con- 
tinued, “Nor is this incising stage a drawing placed on top of 
color.” This scratching-drawing in tones of blue constructed the 
form with color. In sections, clusters of scratches resemble atmos- 
pheric filmy washes. In between and on top of some of these tool 
marks Bittleman has placed fine strokes of contrasting or adjacent 
colors (in pastel) which blend as one steps back to view the 
over-all color tapestry. 

The painting was sprayed again, and then developed through 
several additional stages of (1) painting with Rhoplex and dry 
color, (2) pastel, and (3) incising with the sharp knife. 


7. the finished painting from the bottom up, at a distance 
of twelve feet, the viewer can trace the following color changes: 
dark Prussian blue, with rust-red flecks appearing underneath; 
above the blue, an orange band spotted with small yellows and 
blues; then gray covered with blue and vice versa—leading to the 
center of interest (upper center), vibrating yellows on top of blue. 
The dark in the upper right is primarily dull orange bleeding 
down to blue and yellow. The preceding is a general idea of the 
color movement in one direction. 

In the central (yellow and blue) form, viewed from a distance of 
three feet, one can see the scratches which release the underneath 
blue; the pastel strokes on top of the knife marks can also be 
seen. The changes in color reading that take place as one walks 
toward a work of art from a great distance have preoccupied 
Bittleman for some time. This concern has greatly influenced his 
work. During a recent trip to Europe he experienced a number of 
striking readings which he recounted in the course of the interview. 
At the Kroller-Miiller Museum in Holland, a large Seurat, viewed 
from fifty feet, remained static. As he walked toward it, it began 
to “dance” and change radically—the optical mixtures of color 
were vividly separated into their components in several stages as 
he moved to within ten feet of the painting. Similarly, a small 
Van Gogh with a brilliant yellow-green sun was activated by small 
blue spots from the foreground as he came close. And at the 
Prado he observed a Bosch whose shapes unfolded: “The large 
shapes gradually dissolved as I moved nearer, dissolved into smaller 
shapes and then into independent forms within these shapes.” 

Such effects are repeated in Bittleman’s pastels and particularly 
in Under the Wave. Optical mixtures of orange and blue (and yel- 
low and blue) appear as one moves away. And new forms unfold as 
one advances—details which in themselves are vast panoramas. In 
short, one first sees large shapes and colors that change to vibrating 
colors and forms within the shapes; then, as one advances, the 
shapes reveal details which in themselves are miniature worlds. The 
complicated technique that Bittleman employs to produce these sen- 
sations—painting with brush, plastic and pigment, then pastel, and 
then incising with a sharp instrument—works in the service of both 
his personal imagery and his spatial concepts. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Boston, Mass.: Drawing Competition, Boston Arts 
Festival, June. Open to all artists. Drawing only. Jury. 
Prizes. No fee. Entry cards and work due Apr. 30. 
Write: Arts Festival, 31 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Douglaston, N. Y.: 29th Spring National Show, Art 
League of Long Island, May 17-29. Open to all artists 
in U. S. Media: oil, water color, casein, pastel, graphics, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5 (for nonmembers). En- 
try cards and work due Apr. 25. Write: Cesloves Jan- 
asus, 44-21 Douglaston Parkway, Douglaston, N. Y. 


Gloucester, Mass.: “The Face of Christ” Exhibition, 
Gloucester Art Institute, Apr. 5-24. Open to artists of 
any faith. No jury, but works not dealing directly with 
“Face of Christ” theme will not be accepted. Prizes. 
Fee: $10. Entry cards due Mar. 21, work due Mar. 25. 
Write: Art Institute, 22 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


New Canaan, Conn.: 10th Annual New England Ex- 
hibition of Painting and Sculpture, Silvermine Guild of 
Artists, June 5-July 5. Now open to all artists in U. S. 
and territories. All painting and sculpture media. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $5. Work due May 7-9. Write: Ethel Mar- 
golies, Silvermine Guild of Artists, New Canaan, Conn. 


New York, N. Y.: Adam-Ahab 26th Quarterly, May 
26-June 16. All media. Jury. Awards: 1-, 2-, 3-man 
shows. Fee: $2, $3, $5, according to size. Work to 
be brought in any Tu. or Thur., 12-2 & 8-10 p.m. 
Adam-Ahab Gallery, 72 Thompson, New York 12, N. Y. 


American Water Color Society 92nd Annual, National 
Academy Galleries, Apr. 2-19. Open to all artists. 
Media: water color, pastel. Jury. $1,000 first prize, 20 
other prizes. Fee: $5. Work due Mar. 19. Write: Amer- 
ican Water Color Soc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Art Directions Gallery Show Awards. Media: painting, 
sculpture, graphics, ceramics. Jury. $1,500 in prizes. 
Fee: $3. Work due Apr. 17-18. Write: Art Directions 
Gallery, 545 Ave. of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


City Center Gallery Monthly Juried Exhibitions. Open 
to all artists. Medium: oil. Prizes. Fee: $3. Write: 
City Center Gallery, 58 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


League of Present-Day Artists Annual, ARKEP Gallery, 
May 1-15. Jury for membership. Write: E. B. Savage, 
13 E. 8th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


National Serigraph Society 20th Annual International 
Exhibition, Riverside Museum, May 5-24. Open to all 
artists. Medium: original serigraphs only (no photogra- 
phic stencils). Jury. Prizes. No fee. Entry cards and 
work due by Mar. 15. Write: Herdis Bull Teilman, Na- 
tional Serigraph Society, 38 W. 57th, New York 19, N. Y. 


Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship, National Academy of 
Design. Open to U. S. art students between ages of 15 
and 30. Applicants must ‘submit representative group of 
works in one medium only. $1,500 award. Entry blanks 
due Mar. 24, work due Mar. 30. Write: National Acad- 
emy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Salon of the 49 States Exhibitions, Ligoa Duncan Gal- 
lery. Open to residents of America. Painting. Awards: 
exhibition in Galeries Duncan, Paris. Fee: $5. Write: 
Ligoa Duncan, 303 E. 5lst St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Filindeiphio, Pa.: 36th Annual Exhibition of Etch- 
ing and Engraving, Print Club, Apr. 10-May 1. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $1.75 for nonmembers. Work due by Mar. 
19. Write: Print Club, 1614 Latimer, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Portland, Me.: Summer Art Festival, Portland Mu- 
seum of Art, July 8-Aug. 8. Media: oil, water color, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. Work due June 24. 
Write: Portland Museum, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


Rochester, N. Y.: Religious Arts Festival, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Apr. 22-26. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, water color, drawing, prints, enamel, w 
carving, sculpture. Jury. $50 award. No commission on 
sales. Work due by Apr. 10. Write: Central Presby- 
terian Church, 50 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C.: Miniature Painters, Sculptors 
and Gravers 26th Annual, National Collection of Fine 
Arts, Apr. 26-May 21. Jury. Awards. Fee: $2 for non- 
members. Work due by Apr. 18. Write: Eleanor Cox, 
4411 Fairfax Road, Rt. 1, Box 98, McLean, Va. 


Youngstown, O.: 24th Annual Midyear Show, But- 
ler Institute of American Art, June 28-Aug. 30. Open 
to artists of U. S. and territories. Media: oil, water 


color. Jury. $4,500 in prizes. Fee: $2, plus $2 § 
ling. Entry cards and work due May 1-31. Write: Baas 
Institute, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, 0, 








REGIONAL 


Athens, Q.: Ohio Valley Oil and Water Color Exhibi 
tion, Ohio U., July 1-31. Entry cards due by June |, 
Write: Dr. Frederick D. Leach, School of Painting aj 
Allied Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 0. 





Atlanta, Ga.: Mead “Painting of the Year” Compe 
tion, Atlanta Art Association Galleries, Apr. 26-May It 
Open to artists of Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss, N, 
S. C., Tenn., Va. $1,700 in prizes. Work due Apr. 6) 
Write: Painting of Year, P.O. Box 4417, Atlanta 2, ( 


P 


Boston, Mass.: Boston Independent Co-operative An 
Assoc. Exhibitions. Open to artists of Boston and vic. 
ity. Media: painting, sculpture. Write: Henry Bahn, 
1247 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Douglaston, N. Y.: Art League of Long Island Senig 
Artists Exhibition, Apr. 5-18. Open to artists 60 years ¢ 
age and older of Greater New York area. Media: gj 
water color, pastel, black-and-white, small sculptur, 
ceramics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Work due Mar, 9) 
Write: Louise Gibala, 44-21 Douglaston Pkwy., Dox. 
laston, N. Y. 


Phoenix, Ariz.: 1st Arizona Annual, Phoenix Ay 
Museum, April 2-24. Open to residents of Ariz. Medi: 
oil, water color, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes, Fe: 
$2.50. Work due Mar. 10. Write: Dr. F. M. Hinkhous: 
Art Center, 45 E. Coronado Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Pittsfield, Mass.: 2nd Annual Old Testament Ar 
Show, Margolin Library, June 14-21. Open to paintes 
and sculptors within 100 miles of Pittsfield. Jun, 
Prizes. Fee: $1. Entry cards and work due June 3. 
Write: Margolin Library, Jewish Community Cente, 
235 East St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Sioux City, Ia.: Annual May Show, Sioux City An 
Center, May 2-31. Open to artists residing in Ia., Min, 
Neb., S. Dak. Media: oil, encaustic, polymer, egg tex 
pera and other non-water-color media. Jury. Prizes. 
fee. Entry cards and work due Apr. 14. Write: Siow 
City Art Center, Commerce Bldg., Sioux City 1, le. 





Toledo, O.: Toledo Area Artists 41st Annual, Toledo 
Museum of Art, May 3-24. All media. Jury. Prizes. Fe: 
$3. Work due by Apr. 11. Write: Toledo Museum of 
Art, P.O. Box 1013, Toledo 1, O. 


White Plains, N. Y.: 31st Annual Hudson Valls 
Art Assoc., May 3-10. Open to artists of Westchester 
County and region bordering Hudson River. Media; oil, 
water color, black-and-white, sculpture. Jury. Awark 
Fee: $5. Work due Apr. 28. Write: Cathy Altvate, 
160-15 Powells Cove Blvd., Beechhurst 57, N. Y. 


Yonkers, N. Y.: Yonkers Art Association Annul 
Spring Show, Hudson River Museum, April 5-30. 

to artists in N. Y. State. Media: graphics, water colt, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 per entry (limit of 2). 
Work due Mar. 27, 28, 30. Write: Mrs. Nancy Nemer, 
11 Kent Ave., Hastings, N. Y. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


continued from page 66 





and one all in cadmium red is called Atlant 
(De Nagy, Feb. 3-21.) . . . Edward Millman: 
Masses rather than line are used to develop the 
drawings of plant forms; the white, used for light 
cuts into the blacks, and line when used is spa 
and wiry. (Nordness, Feb. 24-Mar. 14.)—HDM 


Knute Stiles, Felix Welensky: The terra-cillt 
figures and animals by Welensky expose the plast 
and recesses of figurative form in stylized orgal 
zation. The format is Cubist, to which Welent 
is attracted for the same reason that Lipchits w 
to achieve classic form in modern terms. 

Lipchitz, he is finding in its elementality the seed 
of a new lyricism. Stiles’ collages resemble t# 
billboards on which successive layers of old poste 
reveal accidental patterns. (Brata, Feb. 2-M# 
12.) ... Jay Milder, Red Grooms: Milder’ 
debt to Goya is obvious, but his obsession wit 
the demonic seems authentic. The hurried m 
ness of his style barely allows more than a get 
impression of a nightmare of torment in which # 
laughing jackass, an owl and equally voraciol! 
grotesques contend for an anguished figure * 
details are blurred. Grooms paints figures ® 
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muddy, childlike fashion. (City, Feb, 6-27.) ... 


banc Ostor Glorig: These paintings capture the physi- 
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Henry Bahn, 


presence but not the form of their subjects in 
= intense local color. Glorig is at his best in 
his still lifes, where the simple shapes respond to 
his strong, competent style. But he does not under- 
stand that space has an appearance also. (Kottler, 
Mar. 2-14.) . - - Paul Flegel: Modernistic 
glimpses of the French landscape and similarly 
; scenes are painted in a light, sketchy 
fashion. (Carus, Jan. 17-31.) .. . Jane Miller: 
An illustrator of children’s books, the artist re- 
creates the absorbed enchantment of early ado- 
lescence with a discerning eye and decorative 
manner. (Sagittarius, Jan. 19-31.) . . . Herbert 
Danska: Dramatic patterns invoking figures and 
interiors are painted unhesitatingly in a wax-and- 
watercolor medium. (Carus, Feb. 16-Mar. 2.) 
_,. James Ashley: Rolling landscapes and farm 
scenes are somewhat stylized in their scrupulous 
fidelity to the subject. (Grand Central, Feb. 10- 
21.) ... H. Jack Schainen, Alfred Stern: 
Mixing their science with their art, these two 
young architects produce constructions of brazing 
rods, brass and dye-stained pieces of hydrocal 
and sand-cast plaster. (Schainen-Stern, Feb. 1- 


if Mar. 31.) ... Gertrude Platt: The artist seems 
‘I to be striving for a more modern, semiabstract 
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statement in these landscapes and still lifes. (Bod- 
ley, Mar. 9-21.) . . . Joe Bickel: Complex 
patterns, undistinguished in color and handling, 
emerge from these basically checked abstract com- 
positions. (Kottler, Mar. 16-28.) . . . William 
Sommerfeld: These facile studies try to look a 
little bit more like paintings than the uncompli- 
cated pictures they really are. (F.A.R., Feb. 2- 
14.) .. . Modern Drawings: This collection 
contains a few real drawings like the Picasso 
crayon still life (1946), but also some that are 
no more than working sketches, like the pencil 
marks by Arp. A Giacometti is dated 1938, and 
there is also a 1908 Matisse, a small figure. (Bod- 
ley, Mar. 16-28.) . .. Henri Condé: Impression- 
ism in the form of a thick, granular impasto, over- 
sweet in color, has been thinned out in these 
landscapes and still lifes by a countryman of 
Monet. (Mond’art, Mar. 2-14.) . . . Jacques 
Latour: A scraped texture applied without vari- 


J ation to the entire surface lends a kind of con- 


tion Annual 
‘il 5-30. 


sistency to these canvases painted in a patchy 
representational style by a young Frenchman. 
(Mond’art, Mar. 16-28.) —S.T. 
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scapes by Sara Mamula are shown along with 
Rose Henschel’s vivid abstractions and Merle 
Baasch’s amateurish pictures of sad children. 
(Ceceile, Feb. 2-14.) .. . Bruce Moore, Annette 
mn: The former shows very green land- 
scapes and rather superficial realistic portraits, 
while the latter exhibits Impressionistic paintings 
with a fine feeling for atmospheric effects, and 
semiabstract landscapes which are far less suc- 
cessful. (Burr, Mar. 1-14.) . . . Esther Flint 
Carter: These paintings, which are supposed to 
contain some mystic message, seem little more 
than weak, sentimental studies of flowers and 
people. (Burr, Mar. 15-28.) . . . Three-Man 
Show: Perhaps to illustrate the main trends in 
contemporary painting, this show includes one 
Surrealist, Harvey Williams; one abstract painter, 
Harry Mathes; and one Expressionist, Viggio 
Holm Madsen. (Ceceile, Mar. 16-28.) —H.M. 


Corrections 


The review of the Enit Kaufman exhibition at 
the Bodley Gallery (Jan.) erroneously described 
er large oil painting, City on the Sound, as a 
— color. .. . The review of Niell Mallow’s 
show (Feb.) incorrectly stated that he is owner 
of the Cedra Gallery; Mr. Mallow has no con- 


nection with the newly opened Cedra other than 
as exhibiting artist, 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, O. 

INSTITUTE, to Mar. 11: Harold Kitner, 
George Baylis; Permanent Collection; 
from Mar. 3: Art from Israel 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE, to Mar. 8: James Gilliland; 
to Mar. 22: Designer-Craftsmen; Mar. 
10-29: Vincent Popolizio 
ALBION, MICH. 

COLLEGE, to Mar. 15: Vernon Bobbitt, 
Constance Fowler, Richard Leach 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

ADDISON GALLERY, to Mar. 29: An- 
dover in the Arts 

BAYONNE, N. J. 

JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER: Mar. 
2-13: Samuel Adler, Grace Hartigan, 
Joseph Hirsch, Irving Morantz 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 8: Gres Gallery Col- 
lection 

WALTERS, to Mar. 22: Silks & Satins 
BELOIT, WISC. 

SCHERMERHORN, Mar. 22-Apr. 26: Rus- 
sell Twiggs 

WRIGHT ART CENTER, Mar.: Steppat, 
Colescott 

BOSTON, MASS. 

GAGA, Mar. 9-Apr. 5: Award Show 
MUSEUM, to Mar. 22: Fuller Memorial; 
Mar. 2-Apr. 5: Phrygian Art; Mar. 15- 
Apr. 15: Picasso sculpture 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT, to Mar. 8: Western N. Y. 
CHICAGO, Ill. 

ARTS CLUB, Mar. 8-Apr. 4: Members 
INSTITUTE, to Mar. 29: Gauguin 
CINCINNATI, O. 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 17: Color Lithos; Mar. 
24-Apr. 24: Picasso, lithos 
CLEVELAND, O. 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 22: Dutch Drawings 
WISE, to Mar. 15: Eline McNight, Ernest 
deSoto; Mar. 1-22: Selections from Whit- 
ney Annual; Mar. 22-Apr. 19: Adja 
Yunkers 

COLD SPRING HARBOR, L. I., N. Y. 
LAZUK, to Mar. 14: Frances Roosevelt; 
Mar. 15-Apr. 4: Ann & Stanley Twardo- 
wicz 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, Mar.: West of the 
Mississippi; Contemporary Art Society 
DAYTON, O. 

INSTITUTE, to Mar. 22: Dayton Artists 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, to Mar. 15: Japanese 
Americans; Mar. 6-26: 10 Modern Ameri- 
cans 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, to Mar. 15: 
20th Century Painting; thru Mar.: Col- 
lector’s Corner 

HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 

HOFSTRA, Mar. 16-27: Krasner Gallery 
Loan 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

ART CENTER, Mar. 8-Apr. 1: University 
of Arizona Paintings; to Mar. 22: Paul 
Lingren 

LINCOLN, MASS. 

DE CORDOVA MUSEUM, to Mar. 25: 
Walter Meigs 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS: British Painters & Sculp- 
tors 

WADDINGTON, Mar. 10-Apr. 4: Bryan 
Winter 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

MUSEUM, Mar. 8-Apr. 1: Susan Laut- 
mann; Vara Grube, Greta Lindroth, 
Douglas MacFadden, Marion Moule; An- 
nual Juried Exhibition 
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TALLAHA 
UNIVERS!' 
in — 
art GAL 
Icons; Mut 
TULSA, © 
GILCREAS 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. Represent 
HATFIELD: French & American URBANA, 
LEWINSON, to Mar. 14: Jack UNIVERS! 
STENDAHL: Pre-Columbian & Modem §  Am@ 
LOUISVILLE, KY. WASHIN' 
SPEED MUSEUM, Mar. 3-22: ¢ JEFFERSO 
rary Indian Crafts; Renaissance Bronze Gene os 
Mar. 13-Apr. 2: Howald Water Col § brabansk 
Collection WESTBUI 
MIAMI, FLA. COUNTR) 
UNIVERSITY: Mar.: Art In Religion; Pr. § e°9° 7 
Columbian Stone Rubbings WILMIN' 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. ART CER 
ART CENTER, Mar. 5-Apr. 1: Modighioni Paintings, 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE » WORCES 
Mar. 22: Faculty Show MUSEUM 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. lectors 
INSTITUTE, to Mar. 10: Poussin 
WALKER, to Mar. 15: Swedish Textile: # MEW YO 
to Mar. 31: Attilio Salemme; Mar. 1-Ap. 
12: Jo Lutz Rollins Museum 
NEW LONDON, CONN. BROOKL' 
ALLYN MUSEUM, Mar. 8-29: A. Maure§ Pelletrea 
NEWARK, N. J. Drawing: 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, to Mar. 14§ CONTEM 
George Henry Durrie snow pieces French T 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA GUGGER 
JOSLYN MUSEUM, to Mar. 31: Midwes § Century. 
Designer-Craftsmen JEWISH 
PARIS, FRANCE Frances | 
CLERT, Mar.: Kricke, sculpture METROP 
FACCHETTI: Group Ceramics 
FURSTENBERG, Mar.: Rupert Stoeckel § French C 
RENE: Lipsi, sculpture tions 
SCHOELLER, Mar. 2-Apr. 8: Abidine  MODER? 
VINCY, Mar.: Peter Clough es 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. oe 
ACADEMY, Mar. 13-Apr. 12: Alum 8: Wil 
Annual 11. Apr 
ART ALLIANCE, to Mar. 8: Milton Avery;§ 7 F* 
Ben Wolf; to Mar. 22: Margaret Milliken; cee 
to Mar. 29: College Artist-Teachers; Mor. from 3 
11-Apr. 5: Paul Zimmerman; Rooul Nar’. 
Dufy’s Books «I Fifth), ¢ 
PRINT CLUB, Mar.: American Color Print RIVERS! 
1e' . 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, to Mar. I om 
Coptic Art Selectio 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
BERKSHIRE MUSEUM, Mar.: Prints deo Galleri 
ing with Christ and Christianity from ACA. 
Kamberg Collection Sternbe 
PRINCETON, N. J. ADAM. 
UNIVERSITY, Mar. 4-26: Europes 12.9 g 
Painting ALAN | 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Bryan | 
MUSEUM, Mar. 11:Apr. 19: Baker Co! B AREA 
lection; 18th Century Japanese Fol Kontor 
Pottery ARGEN 
RICHMOND, VA. : de So 
MUSEUM, to Mar. 15: Aldrich Collection; Aronso 
Mar. 13-Apr. 9: Virginia Artists — D 
ROCKFORD, ILL. Gil 
COLLEGE, Mar. 1-28: Joan Brace Ais) 
ROSWELL, N. M. : 
MUSEUM, Mar. 1-21: Leon Pescheret - be 
Mar. 1-22: Robert Mallery ARTZT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. : Tinkels 
MUSEUM, Mar.: The Missourians Mor. 2 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. AVAN 
DE YOUNG MUSEUM, to Mar. 22: Bruno fo Me 
Groth 
MUSEUM, to Mar. 22: After Surrealie ae 
PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR, fros 28: He 
Mar. 7: Bernard Maybeck, artchited BARO 
Shirle Goedike; from Mor. 14: 8: Gi 
Awards; Giovanella; to Mar. 22: Italion anzs 
Master Drawings 2.28: | 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. wall BERRY 
MUSEUM, to Mar. 15: John von ‘BERRY 
Dean Meeker pean 
SEATTLE, WASH. me BAN 
DUSANNE, Mar. 4-21: gprs Hixon Claud 
MUSEUM, Mar. 7-Apr. 9: Varn Mt Iscan 
SELIGMAN, Mar. 7-28: Paul Dahiqvs 
ART! 


1 , FLA. 

UNIVERSITY, Mar. 4-31: New Directions 
in Painting 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 

ART GALLERY, to Mar. 15: Byzantine 
icons; Mural Designs 


TULSA, OKLA. 
GILCREASE INSTITUTE, Mar. 12-Apr. 14: 
ional Art 
HLL. 
UNIVERSITY, Mar. 1-Apr. 5: Contempo- 
rory American Painting & Sculpture 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JEFFERSON PL. GALLERY, to Mar. 14: 
Gene Davis; Mar. 17-Apr. 4: Lothar 
Brabanski 
WESTBURY, L. I., N. Y. 
COUNTRY ART GALLERY, to Mar. 4: 
George Tschamber 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
ART CENTER, Mar. 11-Apr. 19: Thai 
Paintings, Burmese Embroideries 


'] WORCESTER, MASS. 
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MUSEUM, Mar. 6-Apr. 5: Sale for Col- 
lectors 


NEW YORK CITY 

Museums: 

BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway),to Mar. 15: 
Pelletreau, silversmith; to Apr. 19: 
Drawings by Eric 

CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53): 
French Tapestries 

GUGGENHEIM (7 E. 72), Mar.: 20th 
Century Artists 

JEWISH (1109 5th at 92), to Mar. 20: 
Frances Manacher 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), to Mar. 8: 
Ceramics; Winslow Homer; to Mar. 15: 
French Drawings from American Collec- 
tions 

MODERN ART (11 W. 53), to Mar. 15: 
European Prints; to Apr. 19: 4 New 
Buildings 

MORGAN LIBRARY (29 E. 36), to Mar. 
28: William Blake, water colors; Mar. 
ll-Apr. 25: Glazier Collection manu- 
scripts 

PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54): Sculpture 
from 3 African Tribes 

NAT'L ACADEMY OF DESIGN (1083 
Fifth), to Mar. 15: Annual 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside), Mar. 1-22: 
Painters in Casein 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), Mar. 4-Apr. 12: 
Selections of Friends of Whitney 


Galleries: 


ACA. (63 E. 57), to Mar. 7: Harry 

Sternberg; Mar. 9-28: George Luks 

ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, Tu., Th.: 

12-2 8-10), Mar. 3-26: 25th Quarterly 

ALAN (766 Madison at 66), Mar. 9-28: 

Bryan Wilson 

AREA (80 E. 10), to Mar. 6: Norman 

Kantor; Mar. 6-26: Collages 

ARGENT (236 E. 60), to Mar. 8: Marion 

de Sola Mendes; Mar. 8-21: Irene 

Aronson, Bill Preston 

ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15), to 

Mar. 12: 4-man award; Mar. 13-26: 

Gilliland, Penkoff 

Popol (851 Lexington at 64), to Mar. 
: rt Loberg; Mar. 1 . 2: 

én 9 4-Apr. 2: Fred 


ARTZT (142 W. 57), Mar. 11-21: Murray 

Tinkelman; Mar. 14-25: Adele Cohen; 

Mar. 23-Apr. 2: Caroline Clark Marshall 

AVANT-GARDE (166 Lexington at 30), 

to Mar. 14: Minda Hess; Mar. 3-21: 

Emesto; Mar. 17-Apr. 4: Alice Lazard 

BABCOCK (805 Madison at 68), Mar. 9- 

: Herman Maril 

BARONE (1018 Madison at 79), to Mar. 

28: Geoffrey Holder 

=o (1071 Madison at 81), Mar. 

“68: Contemporary Grou 

BERRY-HILL (743 5th at 37): Americans 
MAN (2852 Bway at 111): Euro- 

pean Graphics 

CANCHINI (16 E. 78), to Mar. 10: 


— Venot; Mar. 12-Apr. 7: Ferit 


ARTS /March 1959 


BODLEY (223 E. 60), to Mar. 7: Grete 
Rikko; Mar. 2-14: Rene Magritte; Joe 
Wollins; Mar. 16-28: Drawings; Alma 
Schapiro; Mar. 9-21: Platt; Mar. 23-Apr. 
4: Grannell 

BORGENICHT (1018 Madison at 79), to 
Mar. 7: Giuseppe Ajmone; Mar. 10-28: 
Edward Corbett 

BRATA (89 E. 10), to Mar. 12: Knute 
Stiles, Felix Welensky; Mar. 13-Apr. 2: 
Bernice Dvorzon 

B’KLYN ARTS (141 Montague): Group 
BURR (115 W. 55), Mar. 1-14: Bruce 
Moore, Annette Stowman; Mar. 15-28: 
Esther Flint Carter; Mar. 29-Apr. 11: 
Ciric 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), Mar. 6-26: Bart 
Perry 

CARUS (243 E. 82): Group 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to Mar. 20: 
Group; Mar. 24-Apr. 11: Van Day Truex 
CASTELLI (4 E. 77), to Mar. 7: Al New- 
bill; Mar. 10-28: Gabriel Kohn 

CECEILE (62 W. 56), Mar. 2-14: Wilhelm 
Ossa; Mar. 16-28: 3-man show 

CEDRA (38 3rd at 10), Mar. 6-27: Oils 
CHASE (31 E. 64): French & American 
CITY (735 6th at 24), to Mar. 18: Max 
Spoerri; Mar. 20-Apr. 8: Lester Johnson 
COLLECTORS (49 W. 53), to Mar. 14: 
Lynne Flexner 

COMMERFORD (117 E. 57): Prized Japa- 
nese Prints 

CONTEMPORARIES (992 Madison at 
77), Mar. 2-21: Peter Takal 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), to 
Mar. 13: Emma Ehrenreich; Mar. 16-Apr. 
3: Einer Lundern 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), Mar 9-21: Helen 
Treadwell; Mar. 23-Apr. 4: Shirley 
Siegler 

D‘ARCY (19 E. 76): 6000 Years of Primi- 
tive Art 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), to Mar. 7: Everett 
Shinn; Mar. 10-Apr. 4: American Paint- 
ings of the Beach 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), to Mar. 7: Aloisu 
Magalhaes; Mar. 9-28: Jose Antonio 
DEITSCH (51 E. 73), Mar. 10-28: Regi- 
nald Pollack 

DELACORTE (822 Madison at 69), to 
Mar. 7: Peruvian Masks 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), to Mar. 14: Edward 
Avedisian; Mar. 17-Apr. 4: Fairfield 
Porter 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Mar. 3-28: Ben 
Shahn 

DUNCAN (303 E. 51), Mar.: Prix de 
New York 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Mar. 21: 
Helen Marshall 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79): 17 Century Portraits 
EGGLESTON (969 Madison at 76): 
Group 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Mar. 2-28: John 
Levee 

ESTE (32 E. 65): Drawings & Water 
Colors 
EUROPEAN (51 
Francis Scherer 
F.A.R. (746 Madison at 60), Mar. 2-16: 
E. Rolick 

FAY (333 Central Park W.): Group 
FINDLAY (11 E. 57): Hippolyte Petitjean 
FINE ARTS (41 E. 57), to Mar. 7: Picasso, 
bronzes; Mar. 17-Apr. 4: Walter Barker 
FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), Mar. 1-20: 
Ward Jackson; Mar. 22-Apr. 10: L. Ott 
FRIED (40 E. 68), to Mar. 14: Arnot; 
Mar. 17-Apr. 18: Geer Van Velde 
FURMAN (46 E. 80): Primitive Art 

G GALLERY (200 E. 59), Mar. 3-Apr. 1: 
Daniel Newman 

GALERIA MARIA (169 Bleecker): Napoli 
GALLERY 15 (59 W. 54), Mar. 2-17: 
Augusta Kelley, Ann Rosenson, Ruth 
Winter; Mar. 19-28: Group 

GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), Mar. 
3-28: James Suzuki 

JAMES GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), 
Mar. 2-28: Enrico Glicenstein, sculpture 
GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 Ma- 
dison at 79), to Mar. 19: Byron Browne; 
Mar. 21-Apr. 5: Gallery Group 


Grove), Mar. 2-14: 


HAMMER (51 E. 57), Mar. 3-28: Renoir 
HANSA (210 Central Park So.), to Mar. 
13: Jacques Beckwith; Mar. 17-Apr. 4: 
Dody Muller 

HARTERT (22 E. 58): American & French 
HELLER (63 E. 57), to Mar. 14: E. Arnold 
Clark; Mar. 17-Apr. 4: Alex Redein 
HERVE (611 Madison at 58), Mar. 12- 
Apr. 11: Carzou, water colors 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks, Bklyn), Mar. 
12-Apr. 5: Billie Thomas 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), Mar. 14- 
Apr. 11: Boris Chaliapin 

HUTTON (41 E. 57), Mar. 10-21: Johan- 
nes Schiefer, Fiore de Henriquez 
IOLAS (123 E. 55), Mar.: Magritte 
ISAACSON (22 E. 66), to Mar. 14: Alvin 
Ross; Mar. 17-Apr. 4: Yasuhibe Kobashi 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Mar. 21: An- 
tonio Tapies; Enormous Room Il; Mar. 
24-Apr. 18: William Scott, Norman Car- 
ton, Paul Borduas 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Mar. 6-26: Alvin Most, 
James Billmyer, Margaret Bartlett 
JANIS (15 E. 57), Mar. 9-Apr. 4: Robert 
Motherwell 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Mar. 9-28: Romano 
Gazzera, Umberto Mastroianni 
KLEEMANN (11 €£. 68), Mar.: 
Hartung 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Mar. 2-28: Ra- 
phaelle Peale 

KOOTZ (1018 Madison at 79), to Mar. 
13: lao Wou-Ki; Mar. 14-Apr. 3: Soul- 
ages 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Mar. 2-14: Ostor Glo- 
rig; Mar. 16-28: Joe Bickel 

KRASNER (1061 Madison at 80), Mar. 
2-14: Yonia Fain; Mar. 16-Apr. 4: Um- 
berto Romano 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Madison at 80), to 
Mar. 7: Cecil Bell; Mar. 9-28: Karl 
Schrag 

LOEB (12 E. 57), Mar. 10-Apr. 11: Andre 
Lanskoy 

MARCH (95 E. 10), Mar. 6-26: Corwine, 
Tieman, Stewart 

MARINO (46 W. 56), to Mar. 17: Group; 
Night Gallery: Simon Outlaw; Mar. 20- 
Apr. 17: Shayn, Ponsot, Rehberger; 
Night: Raymond Katz 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Mar.: Miro 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), Mar. 2-Apr. 4: 
Graphic Arts of Sweden 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Mar. 10-Apr. 4: 
Cc. C. Wang 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Mar. 14: Jason 
Schoener; Mar. 17-Apr. 4: Waldo Peirce 
MILCH (21 E. 67), Mar. 2-21: Leon Kroll 
MILLS COLLEGE (66 5th), to Mar. 13: 
Janet Chase 

MORRIS (174 Waverly), to Mar. 7: 
Charles Lassiter; Mar. 11-28: Yona 
Beattie 

MOND’‘ART (719 Lexington at 58), Mar. 
2-14: Henri Conde; Mar. 16-28: Jacques 
Latour 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lexington at 
81), Mar. 2-14: E. L. Kirchner; Mar. 16- 
31: Kathe Kollwitz 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57): Fine Paintings 
NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), Mar. 8-28: 
Earl Pierce 

NORDNESS (700 Madison at 63), to 
Mar. 14: Edward Millman; Mar. 17-Apr. 
4: Gregorio Pretopino 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Mar. 9-21: Sam 
De Cesare; Mar. 23-Apr. 4: Marion 
Norton 

PARMA (1111 Lexington at 77), to Mar. 
14: Felrath Hines; Mar. 17-Apr. 4: 
Therese Schwartz 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Mar. 7: Richard 
Lindner; Mar. 9-28: Enrico Donati 
PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Mar. 2-21: 
Cornelis Ruhtenberg; Mar. 23-Apr. 18: 
Charles Shaw 

PERIDOT (820 Madison at 68), to Mar. 
14: Stanley Twardowicz; Mar. 2-28: 
Rosemarie Beck; Mar. 23-Apr. 11: Car- 
men Cicero 

PERLS (1016 Madison at 78), to Mar. 14: 
Modern Masters; Mar. 16-Apr. 25: Dufy 
& School of Paris 


Hans 


PETITE (718 Madison at 64), Mar. 2-21: 
Charlotte Ross; Mar. 23-Apr. 11: Doris 
Wainright Kennedy 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), to Mar. 12: 
John Servetas; Mar. 13-26: John Koffer; 
Mar. 27-Apr. 9: Anne ‘Larsen, Jim 
Cuchiara 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Mar. 1-15: 
William Thackeray; Mar. 16-30: John 
Stoehrer 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Mar. 2-28: 
Milton Resnick 

PORTRAITS, INC. (136 E. 57): Portraits 
PULITZER (55 W. 56), Mar. 7-20: Doris 
Kreindler; Mar. 21-Apr. 3: Dino Baran- 
zelli 

RAYMOND & RAYMOND (54 W. 53), 
Mar. 2-16: Jacques Bleny 

REHN (683 5th at 54), to Mar. 7: 
Georgina Klitgaard; Mar. 9-28: Sidney 
Gross 

RILEY (24 E. 67), Mar. 8-28: George 
Terasaki 

ROKO (925 Madison at 74), Mar. 9-Apr. 
1: Ann Freilich 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), to Mar. 7: Re- 
don; Mar. 9-Apr. 4: Oronzio Maldarelli 
SAGITTARIUS (777 Madison), Mar. 
2-14: Emil Keleman; Mar. 16-28: Franz 
Windish-Graetz 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to Mar. 7: 
Syd Solomon; Mar. 9-Apr. 11: Natalia 
Dumitresco 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), to Mar. 14: Jules 
Kirschenbaum; Mar. 18-31: K. C. Rowland 
B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Mar. 1-21: 
Julio Girona; Mar. 23-Apr. 11: Linda 
Lindenberg 

SCHAINEN-STERN (200 E. 41), to Mar. 
31: Schainen-Stern 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57): French 
SCULPTURE CENTER (161 E. 69), Mar. 
1-31: Barbara Lekberg 

SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), Mar. 10- 
28: Sidney Wolfson 

SEGY (708 Lexington at 57), Mar.: Style 
Regions of Africa 

SILBERMAN (1014 Madison at 78): 
Modern 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92), to Mar. 7: French 
Drawing, Claude to Signac 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), to Mar. 14: 
Giorgio Cavallon; Mar. 16-Apr. 4: 
Brustein 

STENDIG (600 Madison), 
Selena Trieft 

STOLPER (7 E. 80): Primitive Art 
STUTTMAN (835 Madison at 69), Mar. 
3-Apr. 4: Louis Schanker 
SUDAMERICANA (866 Lexington at 65), 
Mar. 9-28: Maria Luisa 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Mar. 19: Group 
TERRAIN (20 W. 16), to Mar. 18: Regina 
Dienes 

TOZZI (32 E. 57): Medieval Art 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 
Mar. 16-Apr. 2: Kleinschmidt 
VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), to 
Mar. 13: Water Colors; Mar. 16-Apr. 3: 
Oil prizewinners 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Mar. 21: Carlyle 
Brown; Mar. 23-Apr. 18: Minguzzi 
WALKER (117 E. 57), to Mar. 15: Col- 
lectors’ Finds 

WASHINGTON. IRVING (49 Irving PI.), 
Mar. 9-28: Joseph Greenberg 

WEYHE (794 Lexington at 61): Stevens 
WHITE (42 E. 57), Mar. 10-28: Sylvia 
Bernstein 

WIDDIFIELD (818 Madison at 68), Mar. 
10-Apr. 4: Raymond Parker 
WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to Mar. 7: 
Corcoran Loan; Mar. 12-Apr. 11: Car- 
zou, oils 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Mar. 3-28: Lee 
Mullican 

WITTENBORN (1018 Madison at 79), 
Mar.: Ru Van Rossem 

WORKSHOP (332 E. 51), Mar. 10-Apr. 4: 
Macdonald Stewart 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Madison at 77), to 
Mar. 28: Daumier to Picasso 

ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), to Mar. 14: Fred 
Wagner; Mar. 16-Apr. 4: Lester Johnson 


Mar. 2-27: 
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MASTERPIECES 
FROM THE 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART © 


Through March 7th 


PAINTINGS AND WATERCOLORS 
By 


CARZOU 


March 12th—April 11th 


WILDENSTEIN 


19 East 64th Street, New York 





